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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


I EFORE Mr. Chamberlain spoke on Wednesday we 

were taken a step further into the confidence of the 
British and French Governments by the issue of a White 
Paper giving the text of the German proposal for a Security 
Pact, which was communicated to M. Herriot on February 
9th: of the French Government's answer handed to the 
German Foreign Office last week ; of the corres- 
pondence between ‘the British and 
Offices which resulted in such changes in the draft origin- 
ally proposed in Paris, as enabled the French answer to 
be delivered with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
We must certainly give M. Briand credit 


and 


French Foreign 


ment behind it. 
for meeting the German advance in a much more con- 
ciliatory spirit than could have been hoped for not many 
months ago. The changes upon which Mr. Chamberlain 
had to insist were small in quantity though important 
in quality. Indeed to the 
ingenuity of the Foreign Office in making the alterations 


we are disposed admire 


in so few words. 
x: a * 


The trouble, which can be discerned plainly and 


lines, arises commitments over 


between the from French 
the eastern frontier of Germany, especially her commit- 
Poland. These underlie the diffi- 


demilitarization in the Rhineland. The 


also 


ments towards 


13 . 
culties over 
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ager of ‘Animals = oa guarantee to support by foree of arms arbitration treaties 
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Poetry : The Solitary Vision .. ae oe 1OA7 takings given for them in the Covenant of the League. 
Books ror Houmay READING : P My Oe ee ey re, ea a 
Sieey Miuies te Geaiien Wiles éi..0e Sie and Mr. Cha n erlain is entirely right in thinking that 
Strachey) 7 Reig i a oh .. 1049 ~~ this country will not go much further toward guaranteeing 
Novels for Clarissa (II. C. Harwood) 1050, conditions to the east and south-east of Germany. 
The "aufaringe Tree ary f ray) , 3 ae . 
ay bd tt ree (Mary Webb) oto We are glad to see that due r spect is paid throughout 
. ° ithe = =" «! , P to the League, making a we leom«e contrast with the days 
Financk -—PuBLIc AND PRIVATE : M. Poj 4 ; ; . se 
Stock Exchange Depression (Arthur W. Kiddy) 1060 Of M. Poincaré and the heyday of the Ambassadors 


Conference. The adhesion of Belgium is 


That of Italy not mentioned. 
* a * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain opened the debate 
upon the Pact. He House that the British 
part in the White Paper was approved by the whole 
Cabinet, had doubted. He 
further claimed that it was an effort to follow the policies, 


presumed, 


assured the 


which no one seriously 
aimed at general peace and followed by the Governments 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. MacDonald, in spite of the 
fate of the Anglo-American Guarantee and the differences 
Protocol, which he 
* continental.” Our days of isolation 
could return the Nations lasted, 


but our new obligations would be limited to Germany's 


of opinion over the Geneva aptly 


described as too 


not while League of 


western frontier and there no W rong-doer could invoke 
our guarantee. Arrangements made in the future would 


' 


be co-op rative and not aimed at others by anv associated 


parties. Germany must come back through the League 


into the comity of nations. 
* * % x 


Mr. MacDonald followed trving to find criticisms in 
his head while his heart was evidently in sympathy with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hopes and only sore over the dis- 
appearance of the Protocol. Mr. Lloyd George too had 
little criticism to make of proposals which he believed 
should lead to the rapid evacuation of Cologne and the 
Ruhr Valley, but he asked for more details and hoped 
for euarantees from Poland and Czecho-Slovakia against 
ageression on Germany's eastern frontier, as though 
the real point were not to advance by this Pact so far 
as the British Empire could be expected to advance 
and no further. Sir Robert Hutchison, who knows 
the Rhineland thoroughly, could only see the same 
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objectic us to the Pact that he had seen to the Protocol. 
Mr. Chemberlain replied on the Debate, which was on the 
whole dignified rather than exciting. It seemed to 
add little to the knowledge already derived from the 
White Paper. He was evidently unable as yet to come 
down to details except in his assurance that no nation 
would be allowed under the Pact to send troops across 
a neighbour's frontier. We must, however, acknowledge 
thankfully that nothing emerged from the debate that 
can fairly lessen our hope that France and Germany 
have made a great advance towards the right temper 
for inaugurating a peaceful era. 
* * * * 

The Chinese situation grows worse and in Hong-kong 
It is clear 

No such 
local events as the Shanghai incidents could be sufficient 
cause for so widely spread agitation. It is evident that 
think national sentiment 
has been profoundly aroused against the “ Powers ” 
and against this country in particular. 


a “state of emergency ” has been declared. 
that the agitation is deep-seated and general. 


—unjustly as we Chinese 
It is easy to 
Unquestionably the Soviet 
is exploiting the situation with all 
cunning and energy, but agitators must have fertile 


speak of Bolshevist agitators, 
Government its 
ground to work upon or they will never have any pro- 
found effect. The Western Powers must face the fact 
that the East is beginning to change and that a new 
self-consciousness and national pride is taking possession 
of the millions of China. 
* * * * 

The abolition of the Turkish capitulations is thought 
by some people to have encouraged other Orientals to 
agitate for complete restoration of their sovereignty. 
It is becoming evident that they will never be satsified 
unless they can treat on really equal terms with the 
Western States. The time may now have come to decide 
whether we shall tempt China to militarize herself like 
Japan in order to win her complete equality of status, 
or whether we shall voluntarily concede it to her by 
agreement. We fear that the fact must be faced that 
until Chinese nationalism, which is certainly far more 
at the root of the present trouble than any local disturb- 
ance, is satisfied, she will always be the happy hunting- 
ground of Soviet agents who can point to the equality 
of status she already enjoys with regard to Russia. 

* * * * 

The great difficulty facing a policy of conciliation is 
that there is no stable Chinese government with which 
we can deal, and government in China means less tlian 
it does in other parts of the world. It is said that the 
Chinese feel a real national solidarity even though a civil 
war may be raging in their midst. While it is impossible 
to deal with China until a stable government is formed, 
it is also probable that no stable government can be 
formed until the Powers have revised their relations with 
China, induced her government to raise revenue honestly 
and effectively, and allowed her to satisfy nationalist 
sentiment. Mr. Garvin, in the Observer, suggests that 
two conferences are really necessary: the diplomatic, 
to settle the question of status, and a native conference 
for ending the civil war. But we doubt the possibility 
of foreigners of any kind helping towards the summoning 
of the latter. They would almost certainly prejudice 
it in the eyes of nationalist Chinese, 

* * * . 

There is little news from the Morocean front, but it is 
clear that Abdel Krim is still attacking vigorously and 
that the French have their hands pretty full. The usual 
oflicial communiqués speak only of attacks repelled with 
heavy losses, but every now and then stories of abandoned 
French posts and rectifications of the lines creep through. 


——___ 
<< 


However, it docs not seem at all possible that Abdel 
Krim will be able to break the French front, and yeip, 
forcements are beginning to come up. Perhaps the next 
development in the Moroccan war will be in Paris rath, 
than before Fez. An only partially successful colonia) 
war must have strong reactions on internal Free 
polities. M. 
support of the Socialists, and the violent scenes in th, 
Chamber when he made his speech on Morocco on Wed. 
nesday showed the divisions of opinion and the insecurity 


Painlevé can no longer count upon th; 


of his Government’s future. . 
* ok ok a 

On Thursday, June 18th, the Minister of Agricultyy, 
moved the second reading of the Tithe Bill. The War ang 
subsequent fluctuations of prices brought out the djs. 
content of many people with the system based on the 
It is greatly to t| 
credit of the clerical tithe-owners that 
living has risen they have 
legal right to an income 
would now be about 72 per cent. above the basis of t) 
Act of 1836. 
£109 3s. 11d. 
of which £105 
will go to 


septennial average of corn prices. 
while the cost 
made no effort to cling to thy 
increased in proportion. This 
It was artificially stabilized in 1918 at 
at £169 10s 
will be paid to the tithe-owner and £4 105 


It is how proposed to fix if 


) 


a sinking fund which should extinguish th. 


whole charge in cighty-five years. The figures will y 

doubt be fully discussed from the point of view of i 

clergy, lay rectors and tithe-payers. The collection | 

tithe which 

centralized in the ollice of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
* * * 


has become intolerably tiresome will 


On the same day Mr. Austen Chamberlain mad 
statement China. He and = reasonabl 
though not cheerful. He that the Labou 
Party took a very superficial view in attributing t! 


on was firm 


considered 


trouble to factory conditions in mills owned by foreigners 
Civil much deeper causes ol 
trouble and had further nullified in part the good inten- 
tions of the Washington Conference. We agree, as we ha 
already said, that a strike in a Japanese mill at Shang! 
is no suflicient cause for all that is going on throug! 


war and anarchy were 


China, and if foreign mill-owners refused to employ chil 
dren (we are told they try to make this elementary 
improvement) that would enrage Chinese parents and thi 
children would be whipped off to infinitely worse con- 
ditions in Chinese mills a few miles away. Mr. Chamiboer- 
lain defended the British authorities against grossly 
unjust charges of using unnecessary force and went on 
to say that he hoped there would be no delay in calling 
an International Conference on the whole matter, 
* xk * * 

It seems certain that at the month the 
mine-owners will give notice that they intend to terminate 
the agreement by which wages in the mines are now 
fixed. If this notice is given or received in anger it might 
well lead to disaster. But after the conferences which 
have been held we cannot doubt that both sides see that 
there must be changes and that this notice of termination 
need be nothing more than the preliminary step towards 
new agreements. We agree with portions of a speech 
made without bitterness by Mr. Hodges on Saturday last 
especially with his final call to both sides to join hands 
and lead the imdustry towards prosperity. We par- 
ticularly regret that the scheme for working the Vauxhall 
mine in North Wales has had to be brought to an end. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday the King and Queen visited Oxford. 
It was Commemoration Day, and all that the University 
lacked to complete its glory was a Chancellor. Honorary 


the end of 


degrees were conferred upon the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Jellicoe and Sir 
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—_—_—_ 


Perey Cox, whose invaluable services in the East 
But Their 
annual 


we 
recognized. Majest ies” 
presence was due not to the but 
to the eclebrations of the fourth centenary of Christ 
Church College. We to make tribute 
of congratulation to the Dean, Chapter and 


were glad to sce 


Encaenia, 
also wish our 
whole 
Society of the College whose service to mankind has 
matched its age and dignity. The of the 
Great Cardinal and his Master has nobly fulfilled on 


foundation 


its part the hope expressed in the Bidding Prayer for 
“a due supply of persons qualified to save God in Church 
and State.” 

%: * * * 


The civilized world, which had been anxiously awaiting 


news of the adventurous Norwegian explorer, Captain 
Amundsen, and his companions, was relieved by the news 
of their return 
four weeks after he set out by air for the North Pole. 
They had reached a point of cighty-cight degrees North, 


1 : se > 
and descended on water in an “ ice lane 


to Spitzbergen on Thursday, June 18th, 


> where the two 
After three 
weeks of observation taking and furious work to free the 
flying-boats, and level a starting place, they flew back 
machine to North East Land, where t 


machines were soon held fast by pack ice. 


jn a single hev were 


picked up by a sealer and brought back to Spitzbergen. 
The main 
proving that there is no land in the hundred thousand 
but the 


of the engines which are 


result of the expedition was a negative one, 


square kilometres which they surveyed ; 
behaviour of the flying-boats, 
British, and the oil, will certainly be a stimulus to others 
to continue by air tire exploration of those inhospitable 
fields, 
* * + x 

Lord Plumer’s appointment at Jerusalem has been 
criticized on account of his age. We presume that medica] 
advisers take the responsibility of disposing of that criti- 
cism, and we see in his acceptance of the burden only 
On other accounts 
Lord Plumer 


brings a name which will carry immense prestige. It is 


another proof of his gallant character. 


the appointment is full of good hope. 


with no disrespect whatever to Sir Herbert Samuel's 
loval and self-sacrificing term of service, that we admit 
our pleasure that the second governor is a Christian, 
since Sir Herbert seemed more heavily handicapped in 


dealing with Arabs and Christians than we expect Lord 
Plumer to be ine the Jews. Lord Plumer has 
dy the Colonial Office and added to 


his military fame and popularity a high reputation for 


{ 
Wh InICet 


] 1 
alrea worked unde! 


sagacity When he guided Malta through a very difficult 
]* iod, 
x x * 
We are delighted to hear that a large party of South 
African farmet rain visiting Great Britain. Pre- 


not come to learn what to avoid ina 
been said (and denied) to be the 


SUT 


bly they have 
country which has worst 
farmed in Europe, and they will certainly see at the King’s 
at Windsor and at the Royal Show at Chester 
the finest stock in the world, from which, 


blood of some of their own herds is drawn, 


ol 


the 


Spc nchns 
no doubt, 
Their chief surprise will probably be to sce our small 
liclds and lovely hedgerow elms, dripping on the soil and 
keeping the sunlight from it, while their roots take the 
good from beneath. If there Dutch 
them, they will have been touched to read in our papers 
on their arrival the of the Prince of Wales 
unostentatiously laying a wreath on the grave of his 
their old Paul 


are any among 


account 


eountry’s former enemy and eader, 
Kruger, 
* * * 


The Rhodes Trust lately lost the services of Sir Edward 
Cri It is still. however. able to draw 


as its Seerctary. 


upon the band of Lord Milner’s pupils or contributors to 
the Round Table, and has found a new secretary in Mr. 


lp 

Philip Kerr. He of that admirable quar- 
Sir Edward joined the Army in 1924, Later 
became a prominent member of Mr. Lloyd George's 


became Editor 
terly when 
he 
secretariat at 10, Downing Street, and perhaps it was 
greatly due to Mr. Kerr that that anomalous body caused 
We are certain that he will 
Trust and Scholars, but 


would wish, an Institution 


no more friction than it did, 
not only serve well and ably the 
also make it, as the found 
of greater value than ever to the English-speaking races, 


Senator La Follette died the 
States lose a striking figure in their political world. 
laey 


United 
His 


last week, and 


State of Wisconsin followed him devotedly, but he never 
greatly influenced the whole country. Although he would 


in 1912, he stood for the Pre- 


not support Mr. Roosevelt 


sidency in 1924 as the progressive Republican leader, 
but gained even less suc than some thought would 
7 +. ? 

come during his hurricane campaign, in which his 
7} v4 Ix, orl . mnthy , ‘ } « 

mumenseiy verpose chthustasm seemed how and again 
infective. Like many other sincere Radicals with no 
ereat depth of knowledge, he was sometimes at the mercy 


of sentiment and sensation. He was inclined to pacilism, 


and at the beginning of the War his fear that his country 
would join the Allics gave him a regrettable bias against 


lost 


he United States hav« 


»oby 1OUS SUCCCSSOYL, 


The 
their leader, to whom there is n 


our cause. Radicals in t 


* z x x 


The by-election, caused by Sir 
Lloyd's appointment as High Commissioner in Egypt, 
resulted the of 
Sir Reginald Hall, who so greatly distinguished himself 


as Director of Naval Intelligence during the War. On 


George 


Eastbourne 


last week in return another Unionist, ' 


a poll in which about 4000 less votes were recorded 
than at the General Election the figures were : 
Vice-Adm. Sir R. Hall (U.) 12,741 
Mr. Harcourt Johnstone (L.) 386 
Liecut.-Col. T. 5. B. Williams (Lab.) 3.006 
Untonist maj rity se os ee 7,390 
Oldham has returned another Liberal in the place of 
Sir Edward Grige. Mr. Wiggins supported by the 
Conservatives received a majority of 4,623 votes over 
his Labour Oppo nt. 
* * x 
We publish to-day an article on the Drink Question, 
IIlere we want to remind the more reasonable and far- 


seeing of those engaged in the Trade of the 


Some day there will 


risks of the 


future. be a demand to take over 


the Trade without fair compensation, either through a 
lightning stroke in favour of Prohibition in America, 
or through — Socialisti nationalizaty Holders of 
bre wery or distill ry stocks wuld become the strongest 
advocates of a change that would make their investments 
secure ie., get it cut of a threatened trade which nay 
ultimat ly be beaten in a strugele against tectotallers 


combined with advocates of high taxation. An allianee 
between tectotallers and a Labour Chancellor of the 
Iexch quer 1s quite eonccivable. We do not count the 
sharchelders evil people or wish them ill, but we hold 


that thes should eareluily consider the trend of politics 
as it affects the Trade. 
~ 4 * * 


Bank Rate, 5 changed cent. 
March 5th, 1925. 
993; on Thursday weck 99}}; a 
Loan (4 per 
week 86, ; a yeur ago 89,. 
was on Thursday 74%; on Thursday 


ago 77}. 


per cent., from 4 per on 
War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
ago 100. Funding 
85%; on ‘Vhursday 
Conversion Loan (3}$ per cent.) 
week 753; u year 


year 


cent.) was on Thursday 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE DRINK QUESTION 


AM one of those people who are very strongly opposed 
to Prohibition for the nation as a whole, though I 
have no objection to special areas deciding that within 
them Prohibition shall prevail. I base my opposition 
to a general Prohibition on two grounds. In the first 
place, I believe that total Prohibition of the American 
kind leads to terrible social and political evils. Secondly, 
I am opposed to Prohibition because I do not believe 
that the medical and hygienic case against the moderate 
use of intoxicants has been made out. 

But, though I feel these two reasons against total 
Prohibition very strongly, and dread the demoralization 
and disunilication of the State which comes from trying 
to enforce a taboo without general consent, I also feel 
that there is an immense danger——a danger only secondary 
to Prohibition based on a narrow majority—in the con- 
ditions under which in this country we allow the con- 
sumption of aleohol. I believe that only by the elimina- 
tion of private profit in the manufacture and retail of 
intoxicants is there any permanent hope. We. shall 
never find a solution of this question until we insist that 
no man shall be in a position to make a private profit 
out of inducing men and women to take more alcohol 
than is good for them. 

If I were a Socialist and did not think that the hope 
of making a profit is one of the strongest forces in human 
nature, but instead believed that the State would find 
profit-making as great a stimulus as the individual, 
my plea would fall to the ground. Believing as I do, 
however, that the State can very well be trusted to be 
an unenterprising manufacturer and a poor, é.¢., a non- 
pushful, seller, I am all for letting the State supply their 
customers with just what they require, and no more. 
The State would automatically make a considerable 
revenue out of its monopoly. It will be faced with a 
large demand, even though it does not go out and look 
for custom as the Trade does. The Treasury may be 
keen to collect revenue, but it is not going to take off its 
coat, so to speak, and stimulate the sale of fermented 
liquor for all it is worth. Besides, if it did, it could 
be stopped by Parliamentary action. 

Remember here that if there is nobody with the 
incentive of private profit in front of you, you will not 
have that resistance to increased 
regulation which now exists. As it is, if you propose to 
do anything to diminish the consumption of alcohol 
you have a number of people (the vast majority of them 
perfectly sober and decent people) whose money is 
invested in the liquor trade in various forms against 
you. They will fight to the death to keep their incomes 
from being diminished, and, from their point of view, 
whoe an blame them? Jones, with his money invested 
in brewery or distillery shares, is the father of a family. 
He is passionately anxious, as he ought to be, to bring 
up that family under good conditions, and is not prepared 
to sacrifice his private interests to the public good, 
unless all other stock-holders and = business-men are 
requested to bear a similar burden. The result is that 
whenever you touch the liquor trade in the matter of 
profits (and you cannot touch it without touching profits), 
temperance 


fierce, passionate 


you throw on the side of alcohol and against 
a vast number of people who are not naturally against 


moderation in drink or in any sense bad citizens. Further, 


you demoralize your party and political system by 
having a powerful trade which is always trembling at 
the thought of its prolits being interfered with, 


By 


ee) 


means of the tremendous weight of State regulation jy 
the sale of liquor which already exists, plus a minority 
vigilant and growing which is always threatening the 
Trade with extinction or a great diminution of profit, 
you automatically make the people engaged in the 
threatened industry feel that unless they can strongly 
influence the ruling party in the State, whichever it may 
be, they may be ruined. Therefore their chief care jg 
to secure a majority in Parliament “ open to argument.” 

It is not for nothing that we talk about the Trade with 
a big T. The liquor trade is not by nature any more 
political than the biscuit trade, or, at any rate, would 
not be if it was not threatened. But, threatened as it is, 
it feels that it can only save itself by entering the political 
arena. There is no reason to enlarge on this point, 
The Unionist Party feels the fatal effects of Liquor 
influence in eighty per cent. of the constituencies which 
return its members, 

But this is not the whole story. The brewers and 
sellers of intoxicants generally have, not out of wickedness, 
but out of this desire to save themselves, felt obliged to 
get a hold upon the Press, and especially the local Press 
ef the country. This they can do partly through the 
ownership of shares in newspaper companies by private 
individuals favourable to the Trade and still more by a 
judicious, but obviously perfectly legitimate, use of the 
immense sums spent by the Trade every year in adver. 
tising the things they have to sell. 
per se wrong or corrupt in this. All advertisers tend 
to support newspapers which favour, or at rate 
do not oppose, their industry. Threatened as they are, 
how can one expect them to select as advertising media 
papers which are, as they think, planning their ruin ? 

The regulation of the sale and manufacture of intoxi- 


There is nothing! 


any 


has 
created a most valuable monopoly for the Trade. And that 
monopoly we tax at a very high rate. What has been 
the result?) That the monopolists can only pay their 
way through very skilful trading and very skilful salesman- 
ship. We have, in fact, without meaning it, immensely 
intensified the stimulus to obtain a profit. 
pay the State its dues and yet to have something over to 
distribute to the stock-holders, the Trade must leave no 
stone unturned in the great game of profit-making. It 
used to be said, and with truth, that a high rent was the 
best. manure for a farm. The manure of high taxation, 
plus thirsty men, has made the Trade one of the most 


eants—-i.e., the forbidding of free trade in liquor 


In order to 


successful and cleverly financed industries in the country. 
What the brewers and distillers do not know in the way 
of pushing their goods is not worth knowing. 

But, though I feel bound to put forth my view for the 
elimination of private profit in the manufacture and sale 
of alcohol as the only final remedy, I am not going to be 
so foolish as to sulk and say, “* If I can’t go the whole way 
to Windsor, I won't listen to any scheme for going as 
On the contrary, I say, and would 
ask all other believers in State Purchase and the Carlisle 
System to say, that as leng as we do not bar out this 


far as Hounslow.” 


as the final solution, we ought to be quite willing te 
accept compromises such as the Bishop of Oxford's Bill— 
a compromise which, while leaving the Carlisle experiment 
as it is, and giving opportunities for other areas to adopt 
it, at the same time allows common with 
die-hard tectotallers. 

Therefore as an anti-Prohibitionist 
in the nationalization of the 
aleohol, and further, as a consumer of and believer in 


action the 


and as a believer 
manufacture and saie of 
alcohol as, in many cases and in small amounts, hygienic 
rather than anti-hygienic, I feel I can wholeheartedly 
support the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill. 

J. Sv. Loe Srracuey, 
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Wr Stambuliski, the Bulgarian peasant Premier 


(vanquished and killed by those who now govern 


PEASANT AND THE STATE 


the country), Was returning home from the Genoa Con- 
he was met at Tirnovo station by the prefect 


ference, 

of the district. “‘ Are there any rich people in the 
own 2” asked Stambuliski. “ Yes, there are some.” 
“Ave they all in prison ? ” was the next question. *‘* No, 


Sir replied the perplexed prefect. ‘“ Why aren't 
they 2° Stambuliski not a Bolshevik; far 
fom it; he was a peasant. “ Nwm potest non-agricola 


was 


gervart 2 

The Russian peasant has answered the question in the 
(expected) negative. ‘ Christians” (“ krestvanye ”) in 
Russian are the peasants alone; the priest himself is 
not a “ krestyanin.” A new word had to be formed—- 
“khrystyanin ““—linguistically to reinclude the others 
in the Christian community. But to the peasant they 
are hardly God’s children. This is one reason why 
Bolshevism could win, but cannot work. 

All other classes are to the peasant mere parasites 
living on his labour, and he would gladly do without 
them (he did not wait for Karl Marx or Lenin to teach 
“). He before 


will be 


him the theory of ** surplus-value was 
they had come into existence, after they 
are buried in the earth which they do not work nor know, 
** When Adam delved and Eve 
was then the gentleman?” At = Marl- 
borough, in Wiltshire, the Inn of the Five Alls_ till 
recently bore witness to the ideas held when England 
agrarian country. “I fight for 
the “TI pray for all,” 

. plead for all’ declared 


answered them the peasant 


and 


but which he possesses. 


span, where 


was a predominantly 
all,” said the knight 
professed the clergyman ; 

the lawyer; “* I pay for all” 


on sign ; 


farmer.* 
By now we have forgotten in England what peasantries 


are like, we do not understand their immense, passive 


streneth and their tragic, though natural, incapacity 


for government. In Ireland we incline to ascribe to 


the Irish character much which is common to. all 
peasantries. We are faced by peasant communities 
in the East, but pay excessive attention to babus and 


silenced and ignored by anyone 


effendis who could be 
Questions 


who knew how to handle the peasant masses. 
of land tenure, not nationality or constitutional problems, 


move peasant communities. ‘ We have survived the 


cholera, we shall survive the constitution.” declared 
a Slav peasant member in the Austrian Parliament 
about 1867. 


In 1789, Louis XVI. called upon the nation to compile 
cahiers of its To bid people carefully 
to consider what ails them is the height of folly in any 
to call upon an over-burdened peasantry critically 


Napoleon 


oerievances. 


rulers ; 
to examine its burdens is to ask for revolution. 


knew better; he gave the peasant what he wanted, 
but did not ask him to think or vote. In the Con- 
cordat Napoleon and the Pope sacrificed friends and 
principles; the interests of the French peasant alone 


were treated as He got the best of both 


worlds, his land on earth and his place in heaven, the 


sacrosanct. 


estates of the Church which he had seized, and the 
services of the Church which had been withdrawn from 
him since he had seized its possessions. After that 
who could with him compete against Napoleon? On 


from Elba, Napoleon said to Benjamin 
“Je ne suis pas, comme on l’a dit, ’empereur 


des paysans de France .. .” 


his return 
Constant : 
des soldats; je suis celui... 

More frequently, however, the support which the 


No 





*1[ have forgotten the fifth. doubt some reader of the 


Sp ctator could supply it. 





~XUM 


—————— oe 


peasants give to a government is of a purely passive 
they just tolerate it. That is the 


Directory could survive so long 


character ; why 
* impious ° 
in France the 
both as an evil which is k 
The State. like 
is constructed and run by those who need it and who are 
prepared to pay for it. The landed gentry in England 
and still more the merchants required a State organiza- 


corrupt, 


and Soviets now survive in Russia— 


; eo Me 
ss than a return of the émigré 


big landowners. everything made by men, 


tion : combination of landowners 
and boroughs in the English Parliament. ‘To 
industrial labour the State is a primary factor in their 
daily existence ; it is therefore they who have forced 
open the way The of the 
peasant in the State is too remote to make him an active, 
positive element in it: no big State has ever been built 
up by a peasantry, nor can be worked by them. Their 
hours of work are regulated by the sun and the weather, 
and the returns of their labour are determined by the 
The benefits they possibly derive 
from the State they perceive, but they know 
it as tax-collector and recruiting sergeant. The other 
classes are children of the State, stand in need of it every 
day of their lives, could not exist without the claborate 
organization which it the 
peasant alone, the son of the earth, is anterior to the 
State; could, if need be, revert to self-sufliciency, and 
may therefore afford to be without the 
effects of his action immediately and fatally recoiling 
on his own head. Nevertheless, he will bear burdens, 
so long as they appear to him part of fixed creation and 


hence the original 
modern 


for democracy. interest 


soil and the seasons. 
hardly 


provides and maintains ; 


an anarchist, 


he, in his organic conservatism, is not compelled or 
their If they 
destroys his faith in the inherent 


become 


consider purpose. 


invited to 
excessive, if change 
necessity of the existing order, if other classes teach 
the peasant the way to effect their own destruction, he 
rises in his immense, tenacious strength, and they have 
to bear the A wood destroyed 
cannot grow up again in the Russian steppes unless 
carefully protected ; the exuberant growth of grass and 
from the young trees in 
or the 


consequcnces,. once 


weeds keeps the sun and air 
and the drought kills them in 
But grass can be destroyed and will 
The 


trees are the superstructure of society and the grass is 


spring, summer 
storms in winter. 
always come up again with the returning season. 


the peasantry, closer to the carth, dense, invincible and 
indestructible in its numbers. 

In the War, the peasant masses of Eastern and Kast- 
Central Europe were made to fight for causes which 
incomprehensible to them. The 
burden their the 
peasant armies, one after another, suffered disruption 

first the then the Austro- 
Hungarian armies. With the the 
State organizations. The peasant now asserts himself, 


were strange and 


was excessive, patience broke and 


Russian, Bulgarian and 


armies broke down 


and by agrarian revolution or so-called ‘‘ reform” he 


gains exclusive possession of the Jand, which is all he 
He believes in private property and is con- 
hands 


eares for. 
servative indeed——of anything he can lay on. 
Political power as such is of no interest to him except 
as a means for obtaining the land or avoiding taxation. 
This he can do now that has made him 
dominant in all the agrarian countries of Europe. And 
this is their great problem: never were State 
organizations shaken to the degree they have been now ; 
never before were the financial burdens, which weigh 


‘democracy ” 


before 


them down, even approximately as heavy as they now 
are ; never before was so great a part of national wealth 
concentrated in the hands of the peasants es is now in 
the agrarian communities of Europe ; never before was 
the power of the peasants, a negative clement in the 
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State, what it is under modern democracy. Feudalism 
was once the force which made the peasant masses 
subservient to the interests of the community and made 
the country-side yield something besides turnips. What 
is now to replace it ? 

The miserable condition of finance in most Conti- 
nental States is the direct result of the peasant’s indiffer- 
ence towards the State and of the power which he has 
obtained over it; he practically sabotages the State 
and the other classes of society. Parliaments which 
depend on his vote do not dare to tax him properly— 
this is as true of France as of Poland or Yugo-Slavia. 
Indeed, there is an inherent difliculty in applying, e.g., 
the income tax, to the largely self-sullicient economy 
of the peasant proprictor. We hear a good deal about 
the absurdity of the high tariff walls put up by the agrarian 
Succession States. But it is no good preaching to them 
the obvious truth that their economic interest 
developing agriculture and exchanging its rich produce 
against manufactured goods. They have to raise a 
revenuc, and, not daring to tax the peasant openly, 
have to do so by roundabout methods which he does 
not understand or cannot directly resist. The imports 

, which pass the frontiers contribute revenue ; industries 
which grow up behind the tariff walls, however 
wasteful and wretched, add a taxable class to the 
population. The towns once more have to bear the 
main financial burdens, which have become fearfully 
heavy ; and the dominant peasant has even less under- 
standing for the needs of towns and civilization than had 
kings and feudal lords. We witness a most extra- 
ordinary situation; small groups of educated men or 
town dwellers endeavour to reconstruct modern society 
and run modern States in the face of the passive obstruc- 
tion of the dominant peasants who fundamentally 
have no use for either. L. B. Naser. 


lies in 


THE WEEK IN 


By New 
N° sooner is the Finance Bill disposed of than the 
+ 1 


ensions Bill is upon us with an amendment list 
almost as formidable. The general opinion seems to be 
that the session will not be brought to an end at any rate 
until the second week in August. The endless repetition 
of arguments on the Report stage of the Finance Bill 
became almost unbearable. The Labour Party gradually 
abandoned the chase, and it was left to Captain Wedgwood 
Benn, whose Parliamentary reputation has been enor- 
mously enhanced by these debates, to carry on doggedly 
to the end, unaided, save for the moral support afforded 
by Mr. Trevelyan Thomson and Mr. Garro-Jones. It 
was a tribute to Captain Benn’s engaging personality 
that, when Mr. Perey Harris and other Liberal stalwarts 
ultimately failed to charm, his protests, exclamations, 
explanations and denunciations were heard to the end 
by an exhausted House with good-humoured and almost 
respectful attention. Mr. Churchill has borne the brunt 
of the attack throughout the Budget debates, having left 
singularly little defence work to his lieutenant, Mr. Walter 
Guinness. His ability to break into sustained bursts of 
real eloquence at will, and his remarkable debating powers, 
have never ceased to astonish and fascinate the House, 
But if his reputation as a rhetorical debater remains 
undiminished, he has also revealed on certain occasions 
a curious lack of grasp of his subject. For instance, 
he made no attempt to deal with Mr, Pethick Lawrence's 
amendment on the Silk Schedule concerning the aggregate 
of the values of all the components, contenting himse!f 
with a few sarcastic personal references to that earnest 


PARLIAMENT 


MeEMBER. 


—_—__ 
—— 


and very modest member which were quite undeserye 
especially in view of the fact that on the previous occasion, 
when the matter was discussed Mr. Lawrence had bey 
correct in his calculations and Mr. Churchill Incorrect 
It must be remembered, however, that the Chancel 
of the Exchequer has had to pilot a complicated and 
extremely controversial Budget through a House wit 
many sections of which he is by no means persona grata 
He emerges from the ordeal no less formidable (to use an 
adjective dear to himself) as a debater, as a politician 
and as a man, 

The Labour Party have tabled a motion of censur on 
the Government on the unemployment issue for Monday, 
It is difficult to see that anything of value will come of 
the debate. The main factors in the industrial situation 
are sulliciently clear by this time. Since Socialism an@ 
Protection have been rejected by the clectors, the only 
methods by which we can regain prosperity in the long 
run are increased co-operation between masters and men, 
with a view to increased production at a lower cost, 
towards the attainment of which the Prime Minister has 
done more than anyone else ; reorganization and greate 
concentration among the heavy industries themselves, 
about which the Minister of Labour might profitably say 
something, but which is obviously a matter primarily 
for the industrialists themselves; and_ scientific and 
Imperial development, both of which, one presumes, 
are being pushed on. The only immediate relicf that 
could be given would be an expansion of credit and 
purchasing power at home. Luckily the importance of 
monetary policy seems to be dawning in the minds of 
some Labour members, notably Mr. Graham and Mr, 
Alexander, and they may succeed in extracting from the 
Government a considered statement the currency 
problem. It is high time, for further deflation has its 
terrors for many. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 

< lage English are probably the least cruel of all the 
Western England be the 
spiritual home of societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
Both 
public opinion and the law of the land actively and 
effectually support the humanitarians. 
Many of us, even those who scoff a little at the exploiters 
of sentiment, are rightly proud of our national escutcheon; 


races. may called 


to all animals from the human child downwards. 


but there is one blot on it of which we ought—if we are 
Gross and_ necdless 
pain is inflicted daily on thousands of the animals that 
are killed for our food. Those of us who have 
unfortunate enough to visit the heecatombs of Chicago 
‘an scarcely, years afterwards, shake off the memory of 
the hideous scene. Certainly we have neither the desire 
nor the nerve to describe it in detail. Yet “‘ what others 
have endured to suffer we must endure to hear.” It 
must be confessed that in the slaughter-houses of British 
butchers and in private factories grosser cruelty is per- 
mitted than is involved in all those grimly regimented 
carcases and seas of ** by-products ” in Chicago. Prentice 
hands wield both the pole-axe and the knife. With the 
one instrument they fail to stun at the first, second or 
third attempt ; with the other they fail as often to sever 
the vital vein. We may trust the imagination of a people, 
very sensitive to the feelings of the so-called lower animals, 
to appreciate the brutality without any harrowing 
picture of what actually happens when young slaughtcrers 
are practising their prentice hand, or the 
skill or carefulness. Different 
very different ways. You 


good heralds—to be better aware. 


been 


older lapse in 
killed 


a sheep as @ 


animals are in 


cannot stun 


bullock is stunned, and a special treatment is reserved 
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al 
eee 
Each method entails its own crucity. Men 


for pigs. F 
They come 


used to such work gTow callous and careless. 
to think nothing of the preliminary fear of the victim 
prof the prolonged pain. All use blunts 
gnsibility. If cruelty is permitted, it will be inflicted. 
The blame attaches less to the individual perpetrator 


of the pain than to the public which condones the 


practices. 

The conditions are demonstrably worse in Britain 
than, for example, in Germany 
Seventy per cent. of our local 


It must be so. 


than in many countries ; 
or Sweden or Australia. 
authorities, Who have control in the matter, still neglect 
to enforce regulations which would censure that slaughter- 
ing should be as humane as slaughtering may be (and 
that some killing is necessary even the vegetarian acknow- 
ledges). It has been abundantly since the 
Admiralty—a Ministry not usually accused of excessive 
gntimentality-—first took up the question, that, when 
the proper instrument is scientifically used, the animal 
knows nothing of its own death either by anticipation 
Loss of sensation should be instantaneous. 
fifty years hence, 


proven, 


or by pain. 
It is safe to prognosticate that, say, 
the present methods of slaughter, as practised in England, 
will De regarded as inconce ivable c\ ice nee of the gvross- 
ness of our civilization at the end of the first quarter of 
this century. Yet the has been increasing of 


late rather than diminishing, 


cru It, 
owing to the total arrest 
War. While 
ased to manufacture instru- 
slaughtering At the 


The profession of butchering itself is beginning 


of the campaign due to the we devised 


methods of killing man, we ce 


ments for animals. last change 


has come. 
to renlize its own backwardness: and reform would be 


thorough and rapid if the public would look the matter 
in the face. 
have 


Effective instruments of humane slaughtering 
now been invented and are beine manufactured in 
sullicient numbers: their use is enforced in about one 


uit of every five municipalities. The instruments save 
the slaughterers themselves from the subjective degra- 
dation of character inherent in the pract ice of the grosser 
methods. Men of 
from animals so slaughtered is at any rate not inferior. 


believe that 


science have proved that the meat 


more mystical than the rest, 


the meat of agonized animals contains, 


Some of us, 
it is superior, that 
as well it may, peculiar poisons, and that it degenerates 
rapidly. It may be accepted as an authenticated fact, 
only denied by the narrowest prejudice, that no dis- 
advantage whatever attaches to the use of the humane 
instruments that These 
are now exclusively in some countries, notably 
Australia, where the slaughtering is never left to the tender 
mercies of ill-equipped private firms. 
In our Antipodes, the butchers’ shops as_ well the 
as well regulated as the bulk of ours are 


modern seience has devised. 


used 


individuals or 
as 
abattoirs, are 
ill-reculated. 
Reform is in the hands of the public. 


to 


If even a handful 


of people in each district refused admit into their 
houses meat killed inhumanely, the butchers would wel- 
conducted as humane. science 


dictates; and very the local 
follow the lead of such pioneer municipalities as South- 

But, further, reform 
The existing optional 


adopted. 


come public abattoirs 


authorities would 


soon 


ampton., more thorough must 


folloy 


even if it is universally 


by-law is not enough, 
The cruel brutality 
of existing practices is a slur on the Ministry of Ifealth, 


and on solely material erounds, if on no other, a direct 


national ordinance 
huriane methods in the slaughter of all the larger animals. 
The voter as well as the consumer may bring pressure 


To do nothing 


to bear. 
S 


necdless pain, 








is required, compelling the use of 


is to condone the infliction of 


LAW 


CAMBRIDGE, 


FUNDAMENTALISM AT 


By tur MAstrer or Cneist’s CoLLece, 


She little town of Dayton, capital of the County of 
Rhea, in the State of 
attract a good deal of attention during the next 
weeks, for in that little city has been indicted a voung 
high school teacher, named J. T. Scopes, for violating 
the recently enacted law against teaching the doctrine 
of Evolution. Judging picture Mr. Stopes 
is a mild young man with a large forehead and the in- 


Tennessee, is likely te 


fey 


from his 


evitable circular horn-rimmed spectacles so dear to 
the American. The indictment has caused immense 
excitement throughout America. It recalls the best 
traditions of the Spanish Inquisition, though we 
doubt whether the trial will be conducted ‘ with 
the stately Spanish grace” of the officials of the 


Holy Office. 

On June 10th the Tennessee Text 
displaced the text-book this mild young man had been 
states 


Book Commission 
using and substituted a new * Biology ” which 
in reference to all animals resembling man, ~ none of 
them are to be thought of as a source of origin of the 
human species.” In 
fully and legally controlled. 

Some Tennessee lawyers hold that the defendant 


Tennessee one’s thoughts are care- 


vil 


will 
necessarily be discharged, for im their opinion he has 


not violated the law, and they even go so far as to say 
that the Bill was so loosely drawn as to make it prac- 
tically impossible to violate it; but Judge John T. 
Raulston, who is trying the case, made it clear in his 


be lieve Ss the law 


to the Grand Jury that he has 


charge 
Leading counsel in America have offered 


been violated. 


their services for the defence, which we understand is 
to be entrusted to Mr. Colby, late Secretary of State in 
Mr. Wilson’s Government and to Clarence Jarrow and 
Dudley Field Malone, whilst the State Authorities will 
doubtless accept the offer of William Jennings Bryan 
another member of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet, to take part 
in the prosecution. 

Most Americans lead a monotonous life and are rather 
fond of any little change in “‘ the daily round.” Shirley 
Brooks recalls *“‘A Yankee who refused to allow’ his 
wife to bring their children to see him hanged. * What 


a shame!’ she replied; ‘just like you—never letting 
them have any pleasure.” And so very large crowds 


are expected at Dayton for the trial, which has been put 
forward to the month of July, though what they expect 
Very few of them will be able 


to see is problematical. 
Thirty-five miles 


to squeeze into the small courthouse. 
off Dayton lies Chattanooga, a town with at least ten 
times as many inhabitants, many railway lines and a 
lunatic asylum, and Chattanooga is making great efforts 
to have the trial transferred thither; but the Daytonians 
and Mr. Representative 


are putting up a strong fight 
large 


Hull has been requested to secure a 
tents from the War Department for the accommodation 


arranging 


number of 


railroad companies are 


of the crowd, and thx 
to provide slee ping quart rs in Pullman ears which will 
| 


be pa ked on the side-tracks 


America mort legislation than in 


lor 
rette 


to si ll ec1eal 


There is in luke 
V1 
any other country of like importance ‘ mstane inl 


Tennessce and in Indiana it is forbidden 5. 


but evervbody buys them; the tobacco shops are open 
and apparently flourish. In Georgia the legislature has 


forbidde hh all tipping, but Or has never seen a Georgian 
to believe that the 
will not 


refuse a_ tip. It is diflicult 
Tennessee Act against 
be evaded—cf. the Prohibition law. 


way-back States is apt 


Evolution 
The 


to be 


teaching 
levis] itor 


of these somewhat 
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uninformed as to the trend of modern thought. 
Kipling says, there is 

The eynie devil in his blood 

That bids him mock his hurrying soul ; 

That bids him flout the Law he makes, 

That bids him make tl) Law he flouts.” 


WHAT BRITAIN MIGHT 
THE NEW 
II. 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS HARMFUL 
NATIONAL WELFARE CAN BE CHANGED. 


LEARN 
AMERICA 


By Norman ANGELL. 


WHE it is pointed out that the horse power used 


by the workman in American industry 


employer is almost invariably, * Trade 
* American industry,” 
with the 


much of the Trade Union restrictions in this country.” 


he goes on to explain, * is 


cursed false econemies which account 


It was just because this explanation is so common — 


and inadequate 


hot water arrangements, domestic labour-saving devices, 


self-service restaurants open all night, 


adjustments, and education 


in their own job of management and direction. 


are unheated in winter, unprovided with a writing table, 


unlit, totally unequipped in the way in which every 


hotel even in the smaller middle western 
towns is equipped as a matter of course ; if the apparatus 
of daily business is such that the commercial traveller 
or merchant, organizer or administrator is compelled 
to expend, for a given piece of work, twice as much 
time and he would over the same work 
in America, that fact is not due to any Trade Union 
rules. 


American 


energv as 
The truth is that the manager or employer in 
Britain shows in his own department the same failure 
to make full use of the mechanical apparatus of modern 
industry which he isso ready to blame inthe manual worker. 
Why has England, the pioneer in the use of machinery, 
passed over to America of high wages the vast industry 
of the manufacture of typewriters, cash registers, mechan- 
ical calculators, dictaphones, general office equipment, 
most of the domestic labour-saving appliances, water 
heating and bathroom equipment, most machine tools ? 
* There are good historical reasons for it,” is the usual 
“The natural ingenuity of a pioncer 
people, the natural conservatism of an old-established 
nation.” 

But that brings us 


made in the preceeding article: many of these American 


complacent reply. 


to another point of the comparison 


developments of the last thirty years have run counter 
to what apt to eall 
tradition.” touched 


we and 


character 
the 
in public servants of the aggressive swagger which used 
When LI first knew the western 
and middle western country, such a thing as courtesy 
in an hotel clerk or a train conductor would have been 
regarded as undemocratic servility. But a 


are ‘national 


One was climination 


upon = 


to pass for independence, 


decade or 


As 


FROM 


TO 


and 
agriculture ‘is about four, and in Britain about two and 
a half, or in these proportions, the reply of the British 
Unionism.”” 
not 


for so 


that the comparisons of life in Bireh- 
ampton, U.S.A., with life in the very much larger British 
Birchampton, made in the preceding article, dealt with 
such things as hotel equipment, telephones, heating, 


middle-class 
organizations dealing with necessary political and social 
of the machinery, in other 
words, used by the administrative and employing classes 
If the 
chief hotel in an English industrial town of a quarter 
of a million has just one telephone for the whole building 
instead of an instrument in every room; if these rooms 


—= 


two ago, hotel proprictors and others deliberately ¢ 
out and did 

If to-day in the Statler hotels a goodly proportion y 
the five hundred or thousand guests are persons and yy 


to change a national characteristik 


numbers ; if an elevator boy says as you step into jy 
car, “Good morning, Mr. Jones,” it is not because 
is “natural” for American elevator boys to know ¢) 
names of guests, but because elaborate pains have bee 
taken to teach them how to know names and hoy 4 
remember And the course, hg 
included the There have been ** Courtesy Weeks 
in the past, just as there have been * Thrift Weeks’ 
“Clean the Town Weeks,” “Eat an Apple Week 
and “ Better Babies Week.” It has its ridiculous si¢ 
of course, and even its insincere side ; and it is well fro, 
the American point of view that the Sinclair Lewis, 
and the Menkens should bring out that side. But 9 
business surely is to take note of the other side. the fae 
that the Americans are making the discovery that the 
national characteristics can be modified by consci 
collective effort and that part of the fight for the sul 
jugation of nature is a better direction of the 
of human nature. 


them. education, of 


guests. 


And that brings us to the fundamental differen 
between American and English society, the differen 
of which we should take particular cognizance at thi 
juncture of our history. A very deep-seated tenden 
with us is to look upon the way in which socicty ma 
work in a given particular as a natural growth ov 
which the individual members composing the societ 
have no real control: to regard those ways as being a 
much a part of nature as the climate and the green gras 
The American looks upon society as a thing conscious! 
made by the units which compose it; made by writt 
constitutions, by consciously devised plans——‘* a mar 
facture, not a growth,” to invert the Spenecrian dictun 
And if in a given particular the machine works badh 
the American's first impulse is to change it, to mak 
consciously some alteration, to do with it what he woull 
do with his motor-car if it did not work ; 
the thing 


exception. 


not to accept 
as unchangeable. “ Traditions are 1 
“Tt is the tradition of this University, 
I once read in the publication of a western educational 
institution, “that only the faculty may use the gravel 
path the This 
on Monday next.” 

Neither the machine view nor the plant view of society 
but the former 
belongs to that order of truths which become true by 
the mere fact of being believed so to be. 


across campus. tradition will begin 


is, of course, completely true ; view 
Just becaus: 
each individual has a general feeling that he can mak 
the kind of community that he wants, can alter things, 
there is, by virtue of that widespread belief, sutlicient 
unity of collective effort to bring the change about. 
In some respects, we are better situated to use certain 
the which the Americans 
employ. The instrument of publicity is one. 


of instruments 


commonly 
Americans 


have realized that advertising can be used to better 
ends than the selling of soaps and cigarettes; that 


through its means a national habit can be changed, a 
tendency checked, reform brought about. The instru- 
ment is casier for us to manipulate because the whole 
of England, or Britain even, can be covered more easily 
Our 


incidentally, 


from a single centre than is the case in America. 
Press is a better disciplined Press and is, 
a better Press. Our educational system too is capable 
of greater unity of direction (perhaps unfortunately). 

The limits space forbid an 
here and there of the way in which the habit of routine 
prevents the seizing of opportunity that might help 


Here 


of more than instance 


Britain in this time of need, economic and other. 
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It is quite evident that the tourist 
iafic from America might be multiplied very many 
It is now not merely the rich Americans who are 


ee 


«one such instance. 
times. nos mere , 
goquiring the habit of \ isiting Europe, but every 
ma'am,” the very typewriter girls. But if the tales of 
jiscomfort in British provincial hotels, of inattention, 
jiscourtesy and over-charging become common, that 
food will be diverted to Paris or to American resorts. 
those who habitually stay at Ritz or Carlton hotels are 
provided for; but the hundreds of thousands of Americans 
of moderate means who have become accustomed to 
the comforts described in my previous article, simply 
yill not put up a second time with hand basins instead 
of a bathroom, with comfortless unheated rooms, 
with the failure to get food at any but sirictly stated 
hours, with, in fact, the average English provincial 
hotel. We have now the opportunity of building up an 
industry which is peculiarly adapted to correcting the 
adverse American exchange balance ; but there do not seem 


schoel 


to be many signs that this opportunity is being seized. 

A second instance of a habit of routine which needs 
to be corrected goes deeper than the one just given. 
No country in the world can suffer so much from fallacious 
economic ideas on the part of its people as can this 
country. And our tendency to fall into certain specious 
fallacies is not confined to Trade We all 
know that the great mass of our people show often an 
ignorance of the simplest economic truth. And there is 
For while we regard it 


Unionists. 


nothing surprising in the fact. 
as indispensable to give tc every child born in the country 
a certain minimum of instruction about the common- 
places of history and geography, while we deem it indis- 
pensable to teach it the names of the county towns of 
Great Britain, the date at which William the Conqucror 
came, the number of King Henry VIIL.’s wives, the fact 
that the earth rotates on its axis, we have thought it 
quite unnecessary to give it any instruction at all about 
certain things which will touch its daily life far more 
nearly, as, for instance, the money in its pocket. Thus 
our people know more of the mechanics of the heavenly 
bodies than of the social body of which they are a part. 
Most of our population are completely ignorant of the 
working of the economic and financial machine which 
keeps them alive. Their knowledge of that is at the 
flat earth stage. Some simple notion of the function 
and nature of money would at least preclude the crude 
mercantilism which is at the bottom of half the fallacies 
of Protectionism and the notions of national commercial 
rivalry which now curse Europe. For voters to believe 
that the earth is flat and that the sun goes round it 

For believe 
should aim mainly at 
” and that the prosperity 
is to expose us to deadly 


would do no particular harm. voters to 


that all 
“keeping money in the country 


economic legislation 
of foreigners is fatal to our own, 
economic danger. Our educational commonplaces are 
still those of the time when it was felt that the economic 
notions of the ** lower orders ” had no importance. The 
English employer complains that the workers lack the 
initiative and ingenuity possessed by the American 
workers. Perhaps the circumstances of American life 


have developed these qualities. We must do in an 
organized and conscious way what has been done for 


America spontaneously by its circumstances. 

To encourage or to acquiesce in conservatism in the 
wrong place is to do ill service even to conservatism. 
The chief lesson of the new America is that when a national 
characteristic has reached the point of standing in the 
way of national welfare, that characteristic need not 
be accepted as ordained of heaven ; that it can be changed, 
if only we are convinced of the need and set about the 
task in the right fashion. 





A TOWN TO LIVE AND WORK IN 
NE of the greatest disappointments of our gencration 
has been to find that electric trains and motor-cars 
have brought the country no nearer to the town. Here we 
have the exact tortures of Tantalus, for precisely by as 
much as locomotion has become more rapid so have the 
boundaries of the town spread. The modern man of 
substance with his balloon-tyred, fourwheel-braked, six- 
to to and 


quicker than 


cylindered car is not able trees, 
thrushes a moment 
father. 

Rural Wimbledon was then the same distance from the 


vet eras 


Was ills vrand- 


oflice in a tandem gig as is Leith Hill or Hatfield in the new 
There seems no likelihood that the exasperating and 
The man with the big car 
But 
John Smith, the man of moderate means in his train or his 
He and his family 


car. 
even disastrous race will stop. 
is, of course, at least no worse off than he was before. 
*bus, is a great deal worse off. are in 
fact very badly hit indeed by this perpetual expansion, 
and it is not only the Smith who lives in London who is 
feeling it, but also his cousins whose oflices are in Glasgow, 
Manchester, Leeds and Dundee. Indeed, to John 
Mrs. Smith this spreading of the town is becoming one of 


ainc 


the most serious problems of existence. 
For the trouble is that with this growth we have per- 
versely one and all decided that we want the pleasures of 


the country, although, of course, we must work in the 


town. 
increasing noise, or the fact that we value and understand 


Perhaps it is the speeding up of the city itsell, the 


our own and our children’s health more than we used to - 
but be the cause what it may, there are now very few, at 
any rate among youngish people, who would say with Dr. 
Johnson that “* he who is tired of London is tired of lite.” 


We are all, with one accord, tired of London. 


And yet for work, companionship, or play we cannot do 
without the town now ; it is too late to put on a smocked 
frock. To a great many of us the situation appears at 


the moment to present an impasse. TLow many 


are struggling with the problem of a man on the one hand 
who must work in London or Manches! hut does no 
want to spend three hours of every day in the train, and 
of her children on the other, who obviously ought to live 
in the country but will presently have to go to a da 


school. It is in this personal way that the } 


te i 
sents itself. The ve ry existence of this dilemmia is a con- 
‘ 


demnation of the typical great city of the industrial epoch. 


But the problem has a solution. It always has been, 
and will be, perfectly reasonable to want the advantage: 
of both town and country, and it is to be pected that 
the citizens of the future will be just as much amaze 
our endurance of such agglomerations as the Lotteries, 
Greater London or the Cotton Towns, as the ancie: 
founders of cities from Romulus to William Penn would 


have been. ‘The answer to the dilemma is stated in words 
and plans in Mr. Purdom’s new book*, and in 
brick and at Letehworth, Welwyn and 


dozen places in America and on the Continent. ‘Tl 


1 
\ 
wood, 


cement in a 


Garden City is the answer of the modern man’s desire to 
live in companionship, but not to be quite banished from 
the sight of a tree. 

The term “ Garden City ” needs detinition “ood 


many schemes of suburban development have been called 
A Garden City, then, is 
three or 


a tract of ground 


ind 


by that name. 


roost | possible a large one say, four thous 


acres, the whole of which is owned either co-operatively 
or by some organization (such as a public utility company ) 
with a limited dividend. Somewhere about the middl 


*The Building of Satellite Towns. C. Purdom., (Dent, 


0s. net.) 
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of this area is a town, fairly compact though laid out 
with gardens and tree-lined roads. This town is built to 
accommodate a population of thirty to fifty thousand 
people of all classes. Round this town, which occupies a 
relatively small area, there thus stretches a green belt 
which serves the inhabitants for fresh air and recreation 
and also, under intensive cultivation, provides them with 
a good deal of their food. This town may be a satellite 
town like Welwyn or it may itself be a parent town which 
in its turn throws out “ suckers as does Los Angeles in 
California. 

This notion of a publicly owned town, administered as 
a Whole, sounds perhaps elementary as a social idea. Yet 
at Welwyn this simple concept of the town as a whole, and 
of its administration by and for its inhabitants, has 
changed and modified every aspect of the undertaking. 
Letchworth (with whose history the Spectator was, of 
course, intimately connected at one period) was the first 
experimental Garden City in this country, and it is to a 
great extent to the pioneer work done there that the per- 
fecting of the idea of the Garden City in England is due. 
The success of the carrying out of these notions at Welwyn 
is really extraordinary. Here is a little town in what we 
have learned to think of as the odious condition of being 
brand new, and even raw and unfinished in a dozen places. 
You would imagine that such a “ mushroom” must be 
ugly and that it could hardly have any spark of corporate 
feeling vet. But Welwyn is charming to look at, archi- 
tecturally seemly, well kept, and spotlessly clean, and 
has not merely a corporate sense but positively already a 
tradition. 

There is not space here to write of the Lown’s many and 
cngaging features, of its model schools, and its fascinating 
publicly owned large shop, of its cottages, of its cottage 
* service flats,” or its business quarter from which you can 
hear larks and cuckoos. This is not the place even to talk 
about its children, visibly above the average for red cheeks 
and round limbs. All these things—-the linanees as well 
as the roses—are very well described in’ Mr. Purdom’s 
exhaustive book. Or better still they can be shown to any 
Visitor who will apply to the estate office at Welwyn. The 
theory and practice of Garden City building are, we can 
assure our readers, well worth seeing or reading about. 
Here is an example without priggishness or eccentricity 
of a common-sense, modern, and vet imaginative way of 
mecting one of the chief difficulties of our generation. 
For the problem is an immediate one. Our British lack 
of the Civie Sense will never have been more disastrous if 
we do not cultivate more of that sense during the next ten 
vears. For we have got immediately to build somehow 


and somewhere in this * demi-paradise ~~ two million more 

houses. That is a minimum figure even if we are prepared 
to know that Wigan stands where she did. Now these 
two million houses, as Mr. Purdom points out, may, and 
probably will be, tacked on to cities already swollen to 
nightmare size, thus raising to the most acute proportions 
the problems which we mentioned at the beginning of 
this article. 

If this overgrowth of cities were inevitable there would 
be no more to be said. But the new housing schemes are 
all under the control of public authorities. Why cannot 
we lay out the houses reasonably ? The design of the 
individual houses will be immeasurably better from every 
point of view than it would have been in the old days of 
the speculative builder. Why cannot the lessons of lay 
out and of catching land values for the public taught by 
Dutch, American, English and German garden cities be 
learnt too ? 

Mistakes in architecture and town planning are 
tragedies, for as we make the bed we and our children 
must lie on it. 


va A Ae 


<= 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF BRITISH 
FILMS 2 
II— BLOCKS VERSUS BLOCKHEADS 
By Gertrude Kincstron. 


NCE upon a time a young American — it 
to reason he was a business man as all 


Stands 
YOu 
Americans are that—was discoursing to me about the 
attitude of the English banker and the commerce 
magnate towards a osew-comer. Said he :—* Why 
yes, I went to London with a fine proposition and fips. 
class introductions and [T was told in every office thai 
their business policy was framed up many years ahea 
and their arrangements made, and though they thanke) 
me for my very kind offer to come and see them, tly 
would not waste my time as my suggestion did not com 
within = their scope ... &ce. . . . what exactly ny 
! 


* proposition > was they never knew, but T got to knoy 


their * scope.” Well, as I expected to be at least a 
rich as Rockefeller before they could make a date j 
see me, 1 just got back home anick as T could.” 

Now, when we remember that the first invention o! 
the Cinematograph was due to an Enelishman of th 
name of Friese Green as lone ago as the “eighties and tha 
the Americans to-day control ithe Enelish film mark 
there is more than cnough of tenth in the indictny 
that over here we turn a deal car and in this eas 
blind eye to our pioneers of industry. Indeed, it woul 
appear that capital was not ever casy to attract to t! 
production of cinema plays even in pre-War days fo 
with that dread of risks that settles down on a prosper 
nation, rich men looked askance at picture theatn 
as a crave and fashion of the moment with no ne 
staying power than artilicial ice and roller-skati: 
rinks over which they had lost thousands; it w 
therefore left to ai French firma Messrs. Lumier: 
exhibit, by arrangement with Professor Trewey. the tir 
conseeutive filme forming a complete — entertainny 
in IS95. 

In trving to trace the rise and fall of the British fil 
industry, in endeavouring to allocate the reasons fo 
our entire dependence on other nations for our cinen 
programmes, [must be excused if L make an excnysir 
in this article into film history. 

The scenic pictures we remember as coming into vog 
after or about the beginning of 1900, many of whiel 
were photographed from the engine of a train, we 
certainty the work of the British Mutoscope and Biosco) 
Company, but they were rather signilicantly nick 
named “Chasers ” in the trade because at this point 
spectators were wont to think of their hats and 
cloeks end the homeward journey: but it is 
necessary that we should understand that we we 
actually in the forefront of the early movement when 
awbout 1907 small cinema theatres, mostly converted 
shops. were operating in several of the London suburbs 
of which the first to open its doors was at Shepherd's 
Bush, owing to the enterprise of Mr. W. M. Borracaile ; 
it was litted throughout with the then modern luxury 
of tip-up seats and offered a continuous entertainment 
during afternoon and evening. This group of some 
doven little cinemas were at once successful, showing a 
healthy weekly profit and thus encouraging other activity, 
and the popular “topical” lilms were then introduced 
by Captain G. Barker. Even so, the enormous poten- 
tialities of the new industry were not vet grasped by 

our capitalists and men of affairs. They held aloof, 


as they always do at the mere mention of anything 
to do with spectacular art, and producers of films (in 
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common with producers of plays) were constrained to 
wet their financial support for each separate film, with 
the usual result that future could be 
planned, without which no great enterprise can ever 
pe built up. A film had to hit or miss. If it 
showed a profit the backer might retire with his winnings 
or leave the stakes down; if a loss he might not try 
his luck again : treated 
js the best way to discourage any serious undertaking. 
Thus it was that when the War called up authors, 
producers, players and labourers the film industry 
collapsed at once will which 
alone could help it And 
America was not slow to avail herself of the opportunity, 
Long before this she had realized that the cinema had 


ho policy or 


it was as a gamble, and that 


from want of a eood 


to weather the cataclysm. 


gigantic possibilities for remuncrative investment, 
and during the three years in which England bled 
to death on battlefield and money market, circum. 
stances helped to complete the American conquest 


of the film industry. Then, having captured it, she took 

measures to hold it by her system of * block booking”: 

which virtually means the same as “ making a corner” in 

any other commodity. For she is able to lure the best 

talent from all over the world by the colossal sums she 

has at her command and thus too she can pay for her 
| 


indefatigable system of creating stars by force of adver- 


When 
new attraction to put 
agents, they offer it to them some six months in advance 
on condition that they shall fill the interval with American 
made films that have already earned their cost and a 
substantial profit at home and so puts the English film 


American producers have some great 
and 


tisemenit. 


before British film renters 


entirely out of competition. 

After the War a few companies that had valiantly 
continued operations still at 
and this brought others into the market, but pressure 
from the other side of the Atlantic was too great for our 
always undercapitalized {film producers, and from 1920 


throughout were work 


firm after firm dropped out of the business until at this 
moment there are scarcely a half dozen left. 
Too late we have woken up to the danger that has 


been menacing us for years through our own apathy : 


when it is upon us, as usual we turn to face it: that is 
our habit. When other nations diagnose that we are 


suffering from fatty degeneration of public spirit, we 
poke up the British Lion until he roars and stands up 
to give battle. It is probable that even in the— not 
but thirteenth—hour may take up the 
challenge. With a sinking record of employment can 
we afford to neglect an industry that in America finds 


eleventh we 


labour for hundreds of thousands ? 


Already there is an enquiry afoot and some national 
bodies are considering the question in conjunction with 
the Government. Let us hear what they propose as 
a remedy ? and all Jet ventilate this matter 
of a lost industry so that the merchant princes of Great 
Britain may feel some pricking of conscience at their 
indifference to our prosperity in an art which can be 
made one of the in the education of 
yeung England in national ideals. 


It is not too late for them to repent. 


above us 


greatest factors 
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MUSIC 


THE MAN THE WHITE SPATS 

Hi: trod on my toes, th's Man with the White Spats (* white, 
as Michacl Aricn would put it), 
in order to reach that archipelago of 
physical discomfort, the Amphitheatre of Covent Carden. He 
trod on my hat, poor vain thing that it is, in order to stand up 
tha 


sights in the world, the stalls of our iovety old Opera 


IN 


very white, so fair were they, 


his seat in archaic 


again to take a look at one o most exciting, most “* atmos- 
pheric ~ 
ITouse and its crowd of fashionably dressed men and women 


secthing with the tense thrill of expectation that anticipates 


a notable performance of the most beautiful musical creation 


known to mankind, Die Meistersinger von Nuremberg, 

He was accompanied by No, Lam wrong. Ile accom- 
panied He accompanied an aggressive young lady 
(also a hat-stepper) the barbarous ruthlessness of whose locks, 


coupled (if one may put it like this) with the reckless abbrevia- 
tion of her skirt, spelt Chelsea with a very large “CC.” But 
the man. JHle might have been a lawyer ; 
possibly a doctor; even a writer of detective fiction (serious 
Whichever it was, he 
clearly a healthy entliusiast if I had 

neighbour on such a hot night, T humbly thanked God. ‘The 


could not place 
writers cannot afford white spats). was 
for whic h, to have a 
hundredth performance in London of the Meistersinger was 
no place for the cynic or the poseur. 


At the close of the first act he hit me in the eve— hard, 
like a well-volleyed tennis ball. * Imo sorry, sir,” he said, 
beaming happily, “ but isn’t it wonderful ? { agreed and 


wiped a tear from my leit eye. 


* View jew! sniffed Chelsea, and [T wanted to shake her! 
But one cannot shake women at Covent Garden. 
* This is the end of all music,” my friend went on. ** What's 


Wagner said everything, not only about 
It’s finished.” 


the use of going on ? 
Love but about Pirilosophy and Life in veneral. 


Chelsea was pained. 


* My dear! Really she squealed. “Don't you know 
any of the modern Russians ? ” 

* IT do,” came the grim reply. 

And, when the lights were lowered again. leaving the white 


spats twinkling like tobacco plants in the darkness, this train 
of thought set me wondering. 

Ifas Wagner, who is now. from the box ollice point of view, 
more popular in this country than Shakespeare —a 
thought—said everything ? About Love. yes. Few will deny 
that the panting throb of Tristan is the end of all things. But 
the rest? Is any new form of opera or music-drama possible, 
other than the purely exotic or impurely bizarre ? And, if so, 
is it even desirable ? Whither, if anywhere, are we drifting ? 
Was Strauss right in modestly stating, at a performance given 
in his honour last year at the Vienna Opera House." that there 
had been no great composer since Wagner ~ ? Certainly it would 


singular 


seem that this rather sweeping statement was sincerely meant, 
and that, bowing to the inevitable, Strauss has accepted his 
oun valuation with that touch of slightly amused cynicism 
characteristic, one is told, of the man. Since the exquisite 
brilliance of Rosenkavalier he has attempted nothing of the 
same stature, now amusing himself and post-War 
Vienna with (but ballets concerning 
pastry eakes and suceulent chocolates such as one can only get 
if the but ’ 


believe it! 
This question, therefore, remains : 


and is 
whimsical negligible) 
Parisians would 
Are 
posers turning away from opera as a form of musical expression, 
turning ? The Symphony ? Choral 


Jeu esprit; It is not an eas: 


on the Ringstrasse 


oul mode Mh CoOll- 


and, if so, to what are they 
works ?) The ballet 2? The 
question to answer except with the broad gene ralization thal 
the universal itch for * cleverness ~ is certainly leading astray 
(and not only in music) the younger men down crazy paths of 


uncertain foundations, paths which are only illuminated by 


fireworks. One longs for the glorious serenity of the Night- 
watchman in moonlit Nuremberg. One wants to get away 
from the eternal jazz—which is the “ nervy de ol ‘in 
music. 

It may come—and perhaps from England. In all this 


it not creat 
that 


amazing, nervous energy that is turning out good, 


music, year by year in this country, Is it not possible 
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there may be some lurking mouse who may one day move a 
mountain ? 

The Glastonbury Festival has a Wagnerian conception 
behind it, and the Alkestis of Rutland Boughton (first per- 
formed, 1 think, at Glastonbury) has, in my opinion, a ring of 
greatness and is perhaps the only opera by a modern British 
composer in the strictly classical mould. Sometimes, too, I 
wonder if Mr. Nigel Playfair in one ot his merry moods were to 
print the name of Mozart instead of Gay on the programme of 
The Beggar's Opera, whether any of the Hammersmith * Old 
English ” intellectuals would know the difference ! 

In Germany, Hans Pfnitzer and Franz Schrecker are al! the 
rage, but there seems no reason to imagine that they will last. 
Last year, in Hanover, I assisted at a remarkable performance 
of an amazing work by Schrecker called Der Ferne Klang, an 
opera dealing with the white slave traffie—hitherto a subject 
mercifully unexploited by musicians. This long work, which 
is incidentally dedicated to the great conductor, Bruno Waiter, 
is a curious mixture—some of it incredibly lovely, some of it 
incredibly ugly, but the artistic effect of the whole is entirely 
unsatisfactory. No composer has yet solved the difliculty of 
putting modern men and women on the stage in modern 
clothes, and although this work is an interesting experiment, 
if only for that reason, it is not by such creations that amy new 
school of opera is likely to be formed. 

In Italy, Puccini is dead. H, and 
the much-boomed Nero of Boito has not yet got farther than 
Milan. It has yet to cross the Alps. 

In France nothing of note has happened since Louise, and in 
the 
Mousourgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov school, and seem chictly 


Verdi is not wearing too we 


tragic Russia the younger men are contemptuous of 


to be interested in symphonic poems—probably for the very 
obvious reason that opera under the Sovict must be an expen- 
sive business. 

One is forced, then, to the conclusion that this is an age of 
standardization in ali the Arts: it is not an age of giants : and 
then [ remembered again The Man with the White Spats. 
He had trodden on my other toe. E. S. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INSPIRATION OF GEORGE 


[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Str.— Your article of June 18th, on Fox’s * Short Journal,” is 
of deep interest, and I venture to attempt an answer to its 
queries, with gratitude for your interest in the subject. 

The absence of reference to the profligacy of the Restoration 
from George Fox's Journal is analogous to the even more 
surprising absence of allusion to the Civil War. Fox was w: 
dering about the Midlands and was once in London from 
1643 to 1647 when the First Civil War was upsetting quict 
lives everywhere. Ile may at times have crossed the track of 
an army; but from the Journal you would never Iearn that 
it was not a time of profound peace. The Second Civil War 
only comes in at the point where Fox was offered a command 
in the campaign which ended at Worcester. 
deficient in ** background ” all through. 
just its own story. 


THE FOX 


tle 





The Journal is 
It aims at telling 
This hardly touched the war or the court. 
‘The carly Quakers, with the exception of Penn and Penington 
and one or two others, were not of the governing class. Pro- 
bably the absence of newspapers—a fact of enormous social 
caused one class to know little of what another 
class was doing. We can now construct a history of the war 
and can realize the Court of Charles IT, better than the West- 
morland > and even the wandering preachers 
could in an age of little travel and no journalism. 

There is, however, one Quaker book which is clearly con- 
scious of a profligate background, the vigorous manual of 
Quaker conduct by William Penn, entitled No Cross, no Crown 
(see especially Chap. xvii.). The first edition was written in 
the Tower in 1668. Its style is of a soul aflame, and by 1857 
it had gone through twenty-four editions in English. 

To ask what Fox meant by “* knowing God experimentally,” 
by “seeing God's face” and by the “Inward Light” is 
indeed to ask about the central faith and practice of Friends. 
To answer it would be to try to tell the open secret of all the 


jniportance 


* statesmen’ 


oT 
mysties, which is beyond the scope of those words we have 
coined for outward uses. We shall reach it best by human 
analogies, which are always the safest approach to God 
Suppose a humble soul has an uplifting interview with one of 
his idols or ideals ; suppose he did “ once sce She lley plain.” 
his expansion and delight are an image of that of one whe 


knows God is with him in the dark. 
parallel 
bard.” 


But there is a better 
“the music sent up to God by the lover and the 
Tennyson knew it in his inspired trances with thei 
sense of freedom and expansion, Wordsworth at Tintern or 
watching the bed of daffodils, or writing in the Great Qde 
about the meanest flower that blows. But most vividly God 
comes to us in all love, and supremely in the love of man and 
woman. There God shows His face to common folk. The 
mystic sees it often; not, of course, in the form of a vision of 
the flesh, but in an inward Light, a silent voice, as when Fox 
heard the words which set his soul at rest : ‘* There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy necessity.” Ie may 
have remembered this when cross-questioned by the magis. 
trates at Derby in the passages you quote. : 
The scientific treatment of this faculty has been done with 
care by the Society for Psychical Research in the chapter on 
KEestasy in Myers’s Human Personality, and in kindred publica. 
tions. Eestasy and Vision find a place in the activities of the 
Subliminal Self. Fox's “ spirit of discerning” meent tele. 
pathy. “I discerned him that spoke to me.” It was q 
common gift with Fox, and the seventeenth and eighteenth 





century Quaker journals are rarely quite without it. It is 
the most characteristic faculty of the Subliminal Self. Pre 
monilion, as your article suegests, was often involved. 

I fee! a little shy of saving that Fox or anvone clse was in 


touch with the Universal and the Absolute. We are all of ys 
a long way from the Absolute. 1 incline to follow Plotinus 
(and others) in thinking that the Absolute is inaccessible till 
Ile or It becomes not Absolute and possesses qualitic 
characteristics. 


> and 


You allude to Sir Thomas Browne’s words, “ ingression into 


the Divine Shadow.” He uses eestasis in the same list. Ji 
and Fox would have understood one another, as Fox and 


Cromwell did. 
I do not think this “* discernment ” or telepathic gift is very 
(We do not say 
This is just a sense of duty to do some special 
thing, or to induce others to do it, an inward urge. 1 


closely connected with a * concern.” 
cernment.”’) 


* eon. 


all 
afraid it is often nowadays used rather too lightly. The word 
ought to be saved for serious use.—I am, Sir, &¢ 

JOUN 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I notice that th 
of Pretoria, in your issue of June Gth, says that to 
Fox the Bible the Word of God. 
cannot have read many pages of early Quaker literature, 
for the denial of the tithe Word of God to the Seriptures 
comes in as a recurrent refrain throughout. George Fox's 
first imprisonment was for calling this denial out in the 
Church at Nottingham. His exact phrasing is expressed 
briefly in his Journal, Cambridge Ed. i. 106:—** Tf 
with his Bible and said rr was the Word of God; and I 
him it was the words of God, but not God the word. ... 
I told them what the Scriptures said of themselves that 
they were the of God, but that 
Word.” ‘There is much else answerable in 
letter, but not in a postscript. 


Bishop 
George 


was (Italies his.) He 


’ 
t 


words Christ was the 


the Bishop's 

[We are most grateful to Professor Graham for his very 
interesting and illuminating 
Ep. Spectator.| 


response to our qucries.—~ 
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Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 
an order for the Srecraror. The journal will be forwarded 


to an, address at the following rates :— 
One Month ~ oe ee 28. 6d. 
Two Months ee ia ax ‘ee 
Three Months .. - os “Se. Oe, 
The Publisher, the Spncraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DRINK QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sm,—Lord Plumer has drawn attention to the increase in 
the industrial, the social and consequently the moral losses 
due to drink which have accompanied the after-demobilization 
increase in drinking. ‘The case he presents is startling to 
many who have contented themselves with noting that the 
problem is undoubtedly less scrious than it was in the last 
century or even early in this century. 

It is to Conservatives in particular that I want to appeal. 
As a party we have welcomed the pre-War gains without 
counting the post-War losses. The economic and_ social 
losses are SO serious as to compel attention In the near future 
by a nation such as ours which is faced with such severe 
competition for its position in the world’s markets. Victory 
must go to that country which is not hampered by unnecessary 
wasteful expenditure. The Liberal 


inefliciency or clogged by 
Mr. Ellis 


Party appreciate the seriousness of these losses. 
Davies's recent Welsh Local Option Bill following upon an 
Lief Jones indicate their policy. 


English Bill introduced by Mr. 
These Bills only offer as alternative to the existing system of 
private ownership (interested necessarily in. stimulating con- 


sumption) the choice of closing down. <A short time limit is 


also the only suggestion for compensating those legitimately 
engaged in a business recognized by Parliament. Conserva- 
tives must consider this unjust and inadequate to the financial 
interests concerned. A growing number too now lean to 
disinterested management and consider the Liberal Bills 
illogical and unfair so long as they exclude this constructive 
alternative to the present system and to no licence. Then 
there are signs that Labour is awakening to the question 
unlikely to be more generous to 


a Socialist Government is 
the brewers than are the Liberals. 

Hitherto our party has refused to face the issue. A recent 
Conservative Conference rejected a motion urging the 
“development of a Unionist Licensing policy so as to bring 
it into nearer correspondence with the Legislative principles 
put forward by agreement between the heads of all Christian 
denominations.’ ‘To many who are confused or repelled 
by old feuds and controversies, the late Bishop of Oxford’s 
Bill seems to offer a new line of advance. It is based on 
local option (the corner stone of the Churches’ policy and 
the principle adopted in most of the modern democracies 
in our Empire) ; but it differs absolutely from all Liberal and 
Labour Bills hitherto introdueed by providing a fair basis of 
compensation and by including an option on disinterested 
management. In my view the Trade will be as short-sighted 


as our party will be ill-advised if it insists on opposing all 


such reasonable sugeestions for a settlement. Millions of 
Nonconformist, women’s, ex-Liberal and non-party votes 
are at stake. The new electorate—when the Tx mperance issue 


has to be tackled —will not back a brewers’ Bill (ora party 
supporting it) any more than it will rally to Prohibition. 

On a complicated matter like drink reform unanimity on 
very point is impossible. If cach man insists on his own 
individual policy and rejects all reasonable compromise, 
progress must be out of the question. The Oxford Bill 
offers the framework of a scheme which fair-minded men can 
defend. I do not suggest that some of the provisions of the 
sill do not require modification or that it contains the last 
word on licensing. But I do maintain that its basis is 
logical and not ungenerous. The finance of a Licensing Bill 
inevitably presents considerable difliculty. The present draft 
of the Oxford Bill is criticized because no Treasury guarantee 
for the solvency of the compensation scheme is included. 
But be it noted that when the Bishop first launched the 
measure in 1921, it did contain such a guarantee and that the 
same critics who now condemn its omission were then outraged 
by its inclusion. My personal view is that there ought to be 
such a guarantee and that it would be embodied in a Govern- 
ment Bill, but that private members cannot commit the 
Consolidated Fund to a possible, although improbable, risk. 
At any rate, the Oxford Bill provides the outline of a fair and 
national disinterested policy which I think Conservatives 
would do well to consider if we as a party are to win the 


electoral support which is vital to our development in future. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., DUNMORE. 

| We strongly support Lord Dunmore’s appeal. The drink 
question is doing great harm by dividing those who are 
opposed to revolutionary changes in the fabric of Society.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.]} 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that all who, like Lord Plumer, believe 
that existing efforts towards counteracting intemperance can 
be accelerated, will consider his suggestion to try the effect 
of consulting those whom he calls * brewers,’ meaning no 
doubt the makers and distributors of all intoxicants. They 
are, of course, interested parties, but they do know their own 
business and will gladly explain it to disinterested and com- 
petent enquirers who have not already committed themselves 
to a hostile view of everything a brewer does. 

The Trust house system is one of the ways proposed, and 
my personal experience of it is most favourable. I hope all 
questions connected with Trust houses will be thoroughly 
explored by the recently appointed committce with a view 
to facilitating the adoption of their many good points, at 
any rate, by similar houses in similar positions. I hope 
also to see elucidated by facts the proposition that those 
who serve intoxicants should have no interest in the profits. 
To be accurate this can only mean that payment for their 
services in that respect should be by time and not results. 
The idea is attractive but, from a business point of view, it 
presents some difliculties. What concerns a man is his 
total gain, and when he realised that no one would pay him 
regular wages to draw beer if there were no demand for beer, 
his interest in keeping the wages would have the same value 
in his eyes as a corresponding amount of commission on non- 
intoxicating drinks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Danvers POWER. 

Carlion Club. 

[We have had to shorten our correspondent’s letter, but 
we fully desire that the brewer's side of this question should 
have fair and ample consideration.—Ep. Spectator.] 


COAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Srmr,—It is a delight to one who has been trying to awake 
public opinion for twenty-five years to the danger of waste 
of coal to read your excellent article in last week’s number. 
It has yet to be brought to the cognisance of English men 
and women that we owe our wealth to the presence of coal 
underneath our soil. We cook and heat our houses and water 
by it, we are clothed by its means. No factory in the country 
can be worked, and no train be run, except by coal, not even 
the much vaunted electric superstation. It is the prime 
mover of our civilization, and yet wantonly we have wasted :t. 
Years ago, when the Coal Smoke Abatement Society pointed 
out the danger of the ineflicient use of coal, we were scoffed 
at and no notice was taken of our warning. We pointed out 
that coal was not a simple matter of a piece of otherwise 
useless carbon, but a complicated agglomeration of very 
valuable substances, and that the sooner we set ourselves 
to study the question of the economical distillation of coal 
the better for the country. As you forcibly point out in your 
article, the matter has now been brought to a head, and 
what might have been a patient and exhaustive research in 
those days has now become an urgent economic necessity, 
for that the coal trade can ever return to its old prosperity 
without a complete overhauling of its out-of-date methods 
is an impossibility. Water power and oil have alone deprived 
this country of much of its capital value, and even the 
domestie user has diminished as far as possible the amount 
of coal that he burns. Unless and until the colliery owners 
and coal getters appreciate the truth of these simple facts 
distress must increase in the industry, and from it spread to 
all industry and trades. 

It has been amply proved that we are still burning more 
coal than the heat and power we require necessitates, and 
while coal was cheap this waste was not taken into con- 
sideration, but in present times with fuel costs doubled it 
must be of paramount importance to the nation that it 
should be stopped. As you state, £100 millions is not an 
overestimate of the loss in the prime cost of fuel, but when 
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we add to that figure the damage done by the pouring into 
the atmosphere of continuous clouds of Girt, it becomes a 
vivid reminder to us of the unscientific basis on which most 
of our life is founded. The time of rough-and-ready rule of 
thumb is past for ever, and science must now guide. 

Our financial system demands that we should spend millions 
yearly in digging gold from the vaults of the earth and transfer 
it to vaults in the banks in order to * stabilize exchange,” 
but no system—except one invented by a lunatic—can 
demand that a much more valuable raw material should 
be dug at a cost of many more millions, and then so misused 
that a great part of it is lost for ever in the blankets of smoke 
which smother our towns and spread themselves for thirty to 
forty miles over the surrounding country.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

i. A. pes Vorux 
(Iton. Treasurer, Coal Smoke Abatement Society). 
Battramsley Close, Lymington. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND MEDICAL 
TREATMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecravon.] 
Sin, Not the least of the * woes of the middle classes * is 


the dread of expensive illness and of operations. Would it 
be practicable for the difliculty to Le met by an informal 
mutual insurance scheme % ‘To put it in conerete form. 
Suppose that one or more ef the great London hospitals 
(though there is no need to confine it to London) undertook 
to provide specialist treatment and any needed surgical aid, 
within its wards, to those who subscribed £5 a ycar for these 
benefits. I have no statistics to guide me, and my figures are 
merely iijlustrative. Suppose then that a hundred persons 
subscribed £5 annually, making £500 in all. If of these 
hundred persons five required specialist attention, or operations, 
at an average cost to the hospital of £50 cach, the nett results 
would be, one hundred persons relieved of a grave anxiety, 
five persons receiving needed care, and a balance of £250 for 
the hospital. 

It might be found advisable to make the subscription 
considerably lower for those who joined in carly life, and 
higher for those who joined in later life, as is the case with the 
Friendly Societies.— I am, Sir, &e., 

If. G. D. Lariam. 

All Saints’ Rectory, The Walks, Huntingdon. 

[Would the surgeons agree to yet more operations free of 
charge? We commend the suggestion to the Hospitals where 
men like Lord Knutsford are always willing to consider 
innoyations.—_Ep. Spectator.] 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 

|To the Editor of the Sprcrsxror.] 
Sin.—You ask me for a brief letter about Arthur Benson, 
and I cannot refuse. I called him once, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, ** Friend, of the liberal and the loving mind,” 
and chanced upon the truth. For that has been the truth 
about him ever since we came to Eton together in September, 
1874, at the age of twelve. 

Loving kindness to everyone, not excluding himself, was 
always his way. Ile was no ascetie ; rather he enjoyed life 
and loved to share his enjoyment with others. 
as Plato told us long ago, stands outside the divine company. 
Arthur Benson illustrated this truth in his life better, I think, 
than any other man I have ever known. He was eager to 
succeed himself, and being almost morbidly sensitive, he 


Jealousy, 


dreaded unkindly criticism: he was no whit less eager 
for the success of his friends, and he never cherished an 
enmity. Boys loved being in his division, partly because 


they admired his resource in illustration, his appreciation 
of beauty, his devotion to English literature, his humour and 
his charm, but above all because they felt sure of his sympathy, 
and, if they deserved it, of his largesse of praise. He was 
strict, as every schoolmaster is bound to be, but he concealed 
his strictness with consummate tact, so that boys looked for- 
ward to being up to him with pleasure, and looked back upon 
their time in his division with gratitude. For each boy, 
who was up to him, very quickly realised * here is a master 
who studies each of us, and actually seems to be interested in 
me. I work And did. So, too, he 
embraced all masters in his gracious hospitality : at his table 


will for him.” they 


—— 
ee 


were gathered not only the popular and agreeable fey, but 
no less the forward and the unpopular. Of course he had his 
special friends. Cornish and Luxmoore, Tatham and Ainger ; 
but he asked every master without exception to dine with 
him, and cliques and cabals were to him hateful things, Ay 
Magdalene he took a personal interest in every boy in the 
College, and, e.g., had them to lunch daily, not in masses 
but by twos and threes. And just as at Eton the boys of his 
house were distinguished for good fellowship, for chivalry 
and for charity, so his College, Magdalene, showed the same 
characteristics more and more every year. Magdalene men 
have grown to be as proud of their College as Trinity men 
(after the example of Lord Macaulay) have long been of theirs, 
but there is perhaps a shade of difference in their attitude 
towards other Colleges, and Magdalene’s is the gentler and the 
kindlicr way. . That way was his. 


This is not the time to attempt to judge his writings: 
only posterity can decide. It must suilice to say that his 
name became a household word in his life time, and that 


among his poems ** The Phoenix * and ** The Poet ” can never 
die. 
because he was divinely charitable, and Charity alone abides, 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


He himself has an even surer claim to immortality, 


HiuGcn MAcNAGutTen, 


Cloisters, Eton, 
June 18th. 
“TILL MAY IS OUT” 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Monstetr 1 Eprreur,—A_ propos de * May,” 
suivant intéresserait-il vos lecteurs ?: 


le proverbe 


“En Avril, ne te découvres pas (un fil. 
En Mai, dtes tout ce qu'il te plait.” 
Evidemment, c’est du mois dont i! s’agit, pas de la fleur. 
Recevez, Monsieur Editeur, expression Ge ma considera- 


tion tris distinguée. K. J. E. 
FRIENDS OF THE BODLEIAN 


[To the Editor of the Sprecratvor.| 

Sir, ‘The Bodleian Library needs a fund by means of which 
its collections may be enriched by the timely purchase of 
rare books, historical documents, illuminated manuscripts, 
and fine examples of binding. The income of the Library, 
though now increased by a share of the Government grant 
which has recently been given to the University, leaves little 
margin for the acquisition of scarce and beautiful works. 
In the past many chances have been missed through lack 
of a fund out of which at the right moment such acquisitions 
could advantageously have been made. 

Under the Copyright Acts the Library has the right to 
obtain a copy of every new work published in Great Britain ; 
but in spite of this privilege and of the contributions made 
by colleges and from the Government grant, the resources 
of the Library are slender. Such funds as are available for 
the purchase of books are required mainly for the acquisition 
of new foreign books or periodicals, and for the filling of 
lacunae in those parts of the Library in which its collections 
are weak or defective. Sir Thomas Bodley, when he set 
himself in 1598 to the restoration of the Library, appealed 
to friends and well-wishers to help him by the gift of books ; 
it is hoped that, by the co-operation of many friends who 
care for the Bodleian, his Library may now be given the help 
for which in his lifetime Bodley did not ask in vain. 

With the approval of the curators and of Bodley’s Librarian 
it has been decided to form an association, under the name 
of * Friends of the Bodleian,” with the object of providing, 
by means of annual subscriptions, an income for the purchase 
of desirable books and manuscripts, for the acquisition of 
which the ordinary funds of the Library are insuflicient. 
To secure the wise application of the money thus provided, 
the selection of the books to be acquired in this way will 
rest with Bodley’s Librarian. 

The names of the Friends of the Bodleian will be inscribed 
in a special register which will be preserved in the Library. 
The members of the Society will be invited to meet annually 
in Oxford to receive a report of the year’s work, an account 
of which will also be given in the Bodleian Quarterly Record. 
On the occasion of this meeting the Friends of the Bodleian 
will have an opportunity of seeing parts of the Library not 
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and of inspecting the purchases 
made Kach 


member will receive a copy of the Bodleian Quarterly Record. 


ysually shown to visitors, 
from the funds to which they have subscribed. 


We venture to ask those who, whether members of the 


tniversity or not, feel an interest in the Bodleian Library, 


to join the new association. ‘The annual subscription payable 
py each Friend of the Bodleian will be ten shillings, but it 
is hoped that many will see their way to give a larger sum 
communications should be addressed to the Seeretary of the 
friends of the Bodleian, Bodleian Library, Oxford.--We are, 


sir, Ke., 


RANDALI Cantruar, Cave, Cosmo Ebor, 
OxrorbD, BIRKENHEAD, CRAWFORD AND 
BaLcarres, Grey or Fautopon, J. A. 
Srmon, J. W. Macxai, C. H. Str. Jon 


Hlornpy, J. Weiis, Micnart E. SADLER, 
A. D. Linpsay, Francis PemBer, HERBERT 
WarRrREN, P. S. ALLEN, H. J. Wuitr, 
FALCONER Mapan, Ginpert Murray, C. 5S. 
SUERRINGTON. 

[To commend this appeal to Oxford men would be an 

unnecessary impertinence, but we would remind others that 

the two great University Libraries are national, even inter- 

national, glories that deserve help towards their maintenance 


fom all who are grateful to ther earlier benefactors 

such as Bodley, and to the Universities that maintain 

them. Ep. Spectator.} 

CAMPS FOR BORSTAL LADS AND GIRLS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 

Sin, Your readers are probably familiar with the general 


outlines of the Borstal System, which is the State’s attempt 
to reform lads and girls who, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one appeer to have set out upon a criminal career, 
Though the material with which these Institutions has to deal 
is of the toughest, the results are good, indeed, very good. 
Nearly sixty in every hundred of those who have passed 
through a Borstal Institution do not again come into conflict 
with the law, and what is more, most of them are known to 
be doing well. An essential part of Borstal Training should 
be the development of personal initiative and of sense of 
responsibility under conditions of comparative freedom, and 
itis with this in view, and having in mind the great success 
which has been obtained in past years by the institution of 
summer camps for the inmates of these Institutions, that I 
make this appeal. IT ask your readers to subseribe liberally 
to a fund for sending for a week in camp those lads and girls 
in Borstal Institutions who have earned their promotion to 
the Special Grade, and have thereby shown their determination 
to discipline themselves, and to justify the hope that they will, 
on their release, The 
annual cost of these camps, for which no Government grant is 
forthcoming, is £400, the camp is 
usually about three hundred and fifty, or about 25s. a head. 
Subseriptions should be sent payable to the Director of the 
Borstal Association at 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Joyvnson-Hlicks. 


ome Gyice, Whitehall, SW. 1. 


become useful members of society. 


and number attending 


A DISCOVERY AT SHERBORNE 
[To the Editor of the Sprvcraror.| 
Sir.-I think it may interest your readers to know that in the 
course of restoring the Lady Chapel we have discovered a 
beautiful tiled pavement some feet below the present floor. It 
is possible that this pavement dates back to the fourteenth 
century. A curious inequality of level led to further investi- 
gation. This has revealed what may prove to be a most inter- 

esting discovery from an histcrical point of view. 

Whilst removing the rubble and plaster a large stone coffin 
has just been discovered, similar to the one which is in the 
Abbey, which has always been held to be that of the elder 
brother of King Alfred, who died of his wounds in the Danish 
Wars. 

The Lady Chapel Restoration Committee is obtaining the 
advice of experts, as it is considered highly probable that this 
Iam, Sir, &¢., 

S. H. Wincrieitp Diasy, 

Dorset. Vicar of Sherborne. 


is another Royal Tomb. 


The Vicarage, Sherborne, 








PRAYER-BOOK REVIS{ON 


[70 the editor of the SPuvcratvon.| 
Sir Obviously the laity are ge minely avet from any 
viternate use. It would only lead to ecclesiastical strife. 
Surely the three schools of thought in our Ecc! i Apslicara 
might agree. without any compromise of principle. on the 
Scottish Communion Office At the present juncture, what is 


One does not doubt 
outlook is + 


needed is half as much Caritas as .4rdor. 
the sincerity of the extremists, provincial as their 
just lacking in Catholicism. “I 
William Law once, humorously. remarked of the People called 
Methodists, ** that they have the Spirit of God, but they have 
their with Him.” surring a 


archaisms and an enrichment of additional 


they are true think,” as 


greatly mingled own. spirit 
removal of a few 
collects would it not be wiser, at the present time. to defer 
“tampering” with our all but inspired Book of Common Prayer 
until revision can be discussed by men converted to singleness 
of heart by the Holy Spirit? The Church can get anything she 
needs provided she acts concertedly together.— Tam, Sir, &e., 


P. BrockLenurst. 


JUNE 28 


SPECTATOR. | 


Giggleswick-in-Craven. THEODORE 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY: 

[To the Editor of the 

Sir,—Will you allow me to remind that this 
annual event occurs for the fifty-third time next Sunday ? 
Since its inception in 1872 the Hospital Sunday Fund has 
collected and distributed among the Hospitals of London a 
£2,932,349 at a cost of under 4 per cent. There is 
greater need the the fund to-day than at 
time in its history, and [ plead for a response t 


the appeal which will be made next Sunday from over twe 
would ask those whe 


your readers 


sum of 


for work of any 


generous 


thousand pulpits in the Metropolis. 1 
may not be able to attend their place of worship next Sunday 
to send what they can to me at the Mansion House, and 1] 
will see that it is suitably a -kKnowledged.— [ am, Sir, &e., 

Aurrep Bower (Lord Mayor, President and Treasurer 


The Mansion House, London, F.C. 4. 


POETRY 
SOLITARY VISION 


SUGUST, 12022) 


THE 
(CORNWALL. 


I came to-day by hedges where the wind 
Lingers at ease, and dallies with the rose, 
The country dog-rose, honeysuckle-twined ; 
I came by lanes and tracks where summer goes 
All jewel-footed, leaving grassy ways 
And many-petalled paths. 
I came alone 

But one whom beauty in my brain portrays, 
You, that are neither flesh nor blood nor bone, 
Nor real, yet true ; whom neither life nor death 
May crown with being nor destroy with tears, 
You of my dreams, that never yet drew breath, 

Your beauty seattered through the lazy years 
That had not toil enough to make you live, 
But only lovely women, half of you, 
You came to me. Companionship you give 
That solitude retains. 1 looked for you, 
And felt you come as something from the sea, 
Out of the earth, or yielded out of flowers. 
I felt your fingers suddenly close to m 
Stroking my face like wind 

Two towers 
Stand on a cliff a thousand yards away 
Noble they stand, and strong, and long-cnduring : 
So stood we two, more noble and strong than they. 
I think that in that moment ills past curing 
Which laid long sicge about my little strength 
Unknown to me—vet which, unknowing, I knew— 
Were, for my freedom, beaten back at length. 
No longer now a prisoner of the past 
J stood a-tip-toe on a peak of time, 
As when a well-wrought song attains at last 
The final chord, joined to the crowning rhyme. 
BE. 0. &. 
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NEWS OF THE SIXTH COMPETITION 


The Editor has offered a prize of £5 for a Reminiscence of 
not more than 500 words of prose. The result will be announced 
in next week's issue. 


We have really received very few curious anecdotes, such as 
the magazines printed a hundred years ago. We have had 
interesting experiences—and some not so interesting— and 
narrow escapes and excitements, but scarcely any curiosities 

scarcely any rounded-off incidents that are self-contained 
and surprising. We might have a suspicion that that wide- 
eyed state of mind in which our ancestors lived and from which 
they drew much grave entertainment has left us for a reason- 
able mood in which we will not ¢o out of our way for signs and 
wonders. If we see one we bring it home and train it out of 
its wild habits till it is as domesticated as a pet rabbit. 
But there is a compensation. Obviously our competitors have 
through their lives been as impressed by small, consistent 
events as our forbears were awestruck and credulous about 
strange and inconsistent events, 

Thus * Aunt Margaret * writes a delicious account of herself 
wandering full of admiration and wonder in a huge London 
shop and of her shame and awe when she had to apply twice 
in a morning to its lost property office : Mrs. Watkin and Miss 
Streatfield both write of their first visit to Venice as being their 
keenest and happiest recollection. Others tell of little events 
of childhood, of picturesque old servants and country people, 
There are some accounts of storm at sea of which the most 
interesting 1s perhaps ** Traveller's,” who tells of a voyage 
across the Atlantic fifty years ago in a first-class steamship of 
3,000 tons. 

We have received a good many “ narrow escapes,” and 
it has been interesting to compare the thoughts and behaviour 
of the victims. Miss Mary Beck confesses that she had often 
wondered would behave in a situation involving 
One day the test came. She was being 
rowed across the lower end of the lake of Hallstatt, in Austria, 
by a couple of boys, one of them a half-wit, when suddenly 
a tremendous storm breke out. The boat was spun round and 
round and the boys were quite unable to control the boat : 


how she 
danger to her life. 





My interest in what was passing had heen so keen that IT had 
not thought of myself at all, but [LT now realized fully that the 
yvreat adventure of passing into the unknown region might be close 
at hand. But PT still felt an interested spectator at an event 
prepared for either issue. 


A perfectly reasonable train of thought 
Was passing through my mind, beginning with a certain satisfaction 


that expenses for my funeral would be saved. The only thing 
I instinetively clung to was a bag of soft black cherries | dad just 
bought. I was watching the younger boy he looked magnificent 


his fair hair was tossing 
dilated, | hoped 


while he strained every muscle and nerve ; 
in the wind, his blue eves became dark and 


he could swim.” 
Luckily they were saved, and Miss Beck ends :— 


I now think that I shall be ready for the great adventure when 
it does come, but that the interest in life and the sense of possession 
will last to the end--even if it means only a bag of cherries |” 

There are one or two “™ psychic” experiences. The most 
striking is certainly * Miles*’*? account of a vision he had 
while his squadron were bivouacking in an open Afghan fort, 
and he was on orderly duty at midnight :— 


* Looking across the plain a mere speck far off suddenly caught 
my eye. As I watched it seemed to come nearer—perhaps a stray 
animal or some tribesman intent on cutting the telegraph wires ! 
‘i I at last made it out to be a horse and rider—possibly a mes- 
senger, yet he would hardly have chosen such a cross-country route ! 
Still they came on at the gallop, bee-line for the fort .. . the 
horse fretted and reached at the bridle, the rider swayed to and fro 
in the saddle, gripped and snatched convulsively at the reins. 
A glint of moonlight falling on the metal disclosed a drawn sword 
athwart the horse’s neck. Fascinated and spellbound, I watched 
the reckless pair and feared they must smash themselves against 
the fortress walls. But no! in extended stride, toes dug in the sand, 
the horse stopped dead within a yard or so of the wall—the rider, 
helmet awry on the back of his neck, hands tight clenched on 
sword and reins, looked up for one brief second ; in a flash his face 
vas revealed—the face of a friend then serving with his regiment 
at Cabul. Even as stunned and bewildered [ gazed, the vision 
faded and I saw nothing but emptiness and long stretches of desert 
sand. Weeks afterwards when at Cabul I heard the manner of 
his death. The guns had been in danger, his squadron had been 
ordered to charge, his horse, a restive animal, had taken fright and 
bolted and carried him into the midst of the enemy, where he had 
been cut down before help could be given. The body, almost 
unrecognisable, had been recovered, brought back to his mess and 
buried next day. Had my brain played some weird trick —or had 
inv dear little friend indeed come to bid me a last good-bye ? ’ 


ieee 
——— 
* Luscus ” describes a parish church of sixty years ago :_. 


« ... the recital of practically all the operative parts of the Pp 
book was followed by a sermon of at least forty minutes , . . gon. 
times there was a charity sermon . . and on one of these Occasion. 
the preacher was a venerable man in the great lawn sleeves a: 
bishop, and, incredible as it may seem, a genuine clerical horseh; ro 
wig, which he must have been the last, or one of the very last. te 
wear. He was Archbishop Sumner, who died in 1862. ° But 4, 
rector and his curates always wore in the pulpit a Geneva gown any 
bands. <A surpliced preacher was, as we all knew, a conceal 
Romanist.” 


‘aver. 


4 


Miss Ross Crawford sends us some amusing’ memories of 
Liszt, of which we quote an extract :— 


* T was at a villa when a note came from Mme. H—— en¢} 
a telegram: ‘ Lundi matin viendra chez vous votre trés dé 
Liszt... On Monday I drove down to Florence. Liszt stayed son, 
days. On Tuesday about 6 p.m. he announced he had invited 
erowd to come, some to dinner. Mme. H sent out to hotels 
for food and waiters—it was for Liszt, ‘ enfant gaté de I Europ 
During dinner something annoyed him and he retired aft rwande 
to sulk in M. H *s study, leaving Mme. H—— to amuse | 
guests. I was indignant and marched off for a frontal attack 


A. 
*M. Abbé, on vous attend.’ *Ces gens-la mennuient. Je >, 
viens pas.’ *‘ And who invited les gens-la?’ I demanded, ang 
spoke with furious frankness. * Mais quelle petite spitfire !? (py 


nounced * speet-feere >) he exclaimed. 
with daisies and had fair hair. ‘Une vraie petite Marguerite,’ hg 
commented. ‘Eh bien, M. PAbbé, soyez mon Faust et venez,; 
He jumped up laughing, took my hand, and [ led him in triumph 
to the music-room, where he played with that marvellous touch 
which seemed to make the sound float out of the piano withouy 
percussion.” 


[ wore a frock embroidered 


We will finish by quoting two very readable and amusing 
recollections sent in, the first by Miss N. I. Connolly and 
the second by “ Parson” :— 


“Tt was getting dusk, and T was alone in a second-class railway 
carriage between Florence and Rome. <A native labourer boarded 
the train and, to my surprise, entered the second-class compartment 
He was the usual cut-throat im appearance, to whom I had become 
more or less accustomed. He made me, however, a little uncon 
fortable as he crouched in the opposite corner, because he kept his 
gaze so steadily on my face. It soon became too dark to see beyond 
the window, and the dim lights of the carriage made reading in 
possible, The situation grew more uncomfortable, since [ could 
not help seeing every movement the man made. He took off his 
coat and tossed it to one side ; then, still with his eyes on my fa 
drew from his belt an ugly-looking knife. Do you wonder I glance 
toward the open window as a possible means of escape ¢ Wit 
this my cut-throat reached seized the leathern 
strap, and closed the window. By this time my feelings could 
be described other than that I seemed fascinated, and I deliberately 
watched every move the man made. It was easier to do tl} 
as now his attention was turned to the strap. He serutinized 
carefully then cut as long a strip therefrom as the length permitted 
testecdl the strength of the strip, and, as if to give himself greate 
freedom for action, jerked his right shoulder free of the 
I was sure the man was mad and had cut that leat 
to strangle me with. T tried to scream but could not. i 
him cut a piece from the thong, and with deliberation and gre 
precision, proceed to mend his suspender.” 


over, window 


Suspender 





* One Sunday afternoon in July, 1904, a friend of mine, whom 
T will call the Rev. A., after lunching with a certain Dr. B., w: 
with me from the town in which we both lived to a neighbourin 
village, where he had to take an afternoon service. As we entered 
the churchyard, he espied a dirty piece of paper by the side of the 
path. * Well, said he, * surely a churchyard is a fitting place for 
an interment, and forthwith he prodded the offending fragment 
into the ground with his umbrella. A trivial circumstance, but 
it proves he was carrying his umbrella. As we returned home 
the service, heavy clouds were gathering in the sky and caused us 
some misgivings, especially as Mr. A. found he had left his umbrella 
behind in the vestry. We continued our journey, however, and 
risked the wetting, for there was an evening service in town to be 
considered, and besides, he knew he had to go out again the next day. 
I met him on the Thursday and he told me he had not found his 
umbrella, but that the sexton’s wife declared that he had it with him 
when returning home on Sunday afternoon, for she had remarked 
to her husband that she was glad he had, for there was evidently 
a storm brewing. We assured each other that the good woman 
must have been mistaken, and we let it pass. The next day I saw 
the Rev. A. again, and he waved his umbrella triumphantly in 
my face. ‘ Eureka!’ he cried; ‘behold my missing umbrella !’ 
*And where did you find it ?’ I asked with some interest, for the 
matter had aroused my curiosity, ‘At Dr. B.’s house.’ was the 
astonishing reply, * for it seems I left it there on Sunday afternoon 
and never took it to church after all. * But, surely,’ said I, * you 
remember prodding that piece of paper into the ground with it, 
and besides, what about Mrs. C.’s statement that she saw you 
carrying it home ?’ * Yes, [ remember all that,’ acknowledged 
Mr. A., ‘but here is my umbrella, handed to me _ half-an-hour 
ago by Dr. B., who solemnly declares that it has been in his hall 
stand since Sunday. My tale is done, and as IT have no explanation 
to offer, your readers can take their choice of the three statements: 
mine, that the umbrella was taken out but not brought back: 
Mrs. (.’s, that it certainly was brought back; and Dr. B.'s, that it 
was never taken out at all.” 
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HOLIDAY 


Our Book Section 


ADVICE TO HOLIDAY 


MAKERS 


LITERARY 


Waren the immortal Mr. Dooley was asked whether in illness 
t was best to rely upon the ministers of Christian Science 
or upon the medical profession he replied that it didn’t much 

So 


’ 


matter which you had * as long as you'd a good nurse.” 
when excited friends at this time of the year ask my advice 
gs toa summer holiday, and whether I think they will enjoy 
themselves most in a voyage to the Midnight Sun, a journey 
tothe Capital Cities of the Baltic, a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
, visit to the Alps, an excursion to the woods of Canada or 
Yew England, a trip to the Pyrenees, bathing on the coast of 
Brittany, or “a co-operative ramble” in the Apennines or 
the Adirondacks, [ always feel inclined to tell them that it 
joesn't matter where they go, as long as they choose the 
right holiday books. 
That may sound like an attempt to be funny or ironical, 
put. nevertheless, L am sure that it contains the marrow of the 
truth. The tired man and woman wanting to achieve rest, 
distraction and a holiday by secing new lands and new peoples, 
by travelling across new seas and up and down ancient rivers, 
will never get the best out of these wonders and delights unless 
they can relax their minds in the right books in the evening, 
during their siesta -—a custon: which, if they are wise, they will 
never neglect —or when there are mists and rain on the moun- 
tains. and when the darkness comes. 
Here perhaps the onlooker may see the best of the books and 
Anyway, I will do my best —at least, in some 
divisions of literature. Though in no sense novel-proof or a 
to fiction, I do feel that I am learned 
enough to give advice as to novels. [may be, and indeed am, 
a postulant at the gates of the great spiritual establishment 
that makes me, not the more, but the less 
I therefore leave the choice of novels in 


can help him. 


person inimical not 


of Romance, but 
willing to advise. 
more expert hands than my own, and [ can thank the Fates 
that no man or woman will be able to lay the blame upon me 
if he finds Uncle Henry's Curse. Her Savage Soul, Done Under 
and Done Out, or The Penumbra of Penelope, « deep disap- 
pointment. My hand-lamp shall illume only the fields of 
Belles Lettres, History, Autobiography and Travel. 

Let us take Belles Lettres first. Here unquestionably I 
put among the very best Mr. Geoffrey Scott's Portrait of Zeélide 


(Constable. J2s. net). Next I may put the charmingly 
presented reprint of Marlowe’s and Chapman's Hero and 
Leander (The Haslewood Reprints. Printed for Frederick 


Etchells and Hugh Macdonald at 14 Kensington Place, W. 8. 
15s.), Selections from Matthew Arnold's Poetry ( Methuen. 3s. 6d.), 
and A Study of the Prose Works of Donne (Oxford University 
15s.). Last in this category, but by no means least, 
the full text Mr. Shaw's Saint (Constable. 
és.). And here, though it is in a sense a novel, I shall add 
that last but extraordinarily of 
Austen’s werk, Sanditon (Oxford University Press. 7s. 
net). 

In biographical matter I put, though it is a big book for 
transport, the late Miss Amy Lowells John WNeats (Cape. 
I have already defended that book from the charge of 
the over-elaboration of what may seem unimportant details, 
and stick to my recommendation ofthis Keats Encyclopaedia, 


Press. 
comes of Joan 
Jane 


6d. 


impressive fragment 


even for travellers. ‘It will delight all true lovers of the great 
poct. Then there is the full text of Horace Walpole’s Remin- 
sconces, and also the full text of his conversations with that 
enchanting woman, Lady Suffolk. Reminiscences Writlen by 


Mr. Horace Walpole in 1788 (Oxford University Press. £2 2s.). 
For the first time we are given these conversations in full, 
and have the immense delight of seeing two people who were 
steeped in first-hand information on that blind spot in history, 
the reign of George II., telling their strange and poignant 








SUPPLEMENT 


is devoted this week to 
a choice of Books for Holiday Reading. 


anecdotes. Another book of memoirs is Mrs. Vaughan’s 
biographical study of her father, Mr. John Symonds, Out 
of the Past (Murray. 16s. net). Incidentally the traveller 


in the Alps and Italy will find a good deal of exccllent local 
colour. Then there is The Letters of Mary Russell Mitford 
(John Lane. 6s.). For those tastes specially 
towards the diary side of biography I may name The Journal 
of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774—1777 (Cape. 15s.). 

Amongst historical books suitable for the traveller's bag 
I cannot resist including The Fugger News-Letters (John Lane. 
16s.).. These short, pregnant, first-hand accounts of great 
events make excellent railway reading, as I have proved for 
myself, These are translations of news-letters mostly of the early 
sixteenth century. The news-letter describing the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots by an eye-witness is a priceless piece 
of early journalism. Another historical book which is 
exciting as a sensational novel is The Fatal Countess (Green, 
Edinburgh. 10s. 6d.), in which the famous trial of the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset and the part played by James I., 
by Lord Coke, and the other actors are set forth with great 
minuteness. It is a veritable peep into the underworld 
London—an underworld through which flit not only ordinary 
poisoners, hired assassins and profligates, but the shades of 
kings, counsellors and princes. The Was 
in truth quite as corrupt as that of Charles I1., and infinitely 
more criminal, This might balanced by 
the very pleasant and amusing glance at the lighter side of 
history provided by Society Women of Shakespeare's Time. 
by Violet A. Wilson (John Lane. 2s. 6d.). Letlers of 
Boswell (Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 86s.) 
will be a joy to that great body—society, IT had almost called 
it —the lovers of Dr. Johnson as portrayed by his ingenuous 


whose 


vo 


as 


of 


age of James I. 


book, indeed, be 


James 


and ingenious disciple. 
Among miscellaneous 
should like to include The Great Plague in London in 
by G. W. Bell (John Lane. 25s.), Men and Mansions, Dy 
Warold Spender (Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d.), Journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.), and the cheap, 
small reprint of George Fox's Diary (J. M. Dent. This 
sounds a severe book for travel, but I venture to say that 
no one who takes the trouble to read it will regret the adven- 
ture. People need pot put themselves off the book by saying 
that they do not want to be bothered with theology on a 
holiday. It can be read by the least theologically or relig- 
iously minded person in the world with deep interest. Fox 
was not only a prophet, but a pilgrim and a traveller, and 
in the countries through which he passed — Ireland. Seotland, 
and Wales as well as England in these Islands, and Germany 
and America—-he notes many 
Above all, he draws the picture of his own mind and his own 
psychological reactions in the most vivid terms. 


literary, I 
1665, 


books, historical and 


5s.). 


curious things. 


strange and 


I have been writing throughout this article as if T were 
writing to a friend in peril of a bookless holiday, and therefore 
it is fit that I should end with a kind of postscript. I see 
that I have not noticed any modern books of travel, though 
these afford very appropriate holiday reading: but again, 
like a letter writer, I find that my page is exhausted. 

T miust, howe ver, space OF NO spruce, notice one book ol 
travel. By its nature it can be read with equal delight in 
Switzerland, in Italy, in Germany, in Franee, or in the spacious 
regions of the Little Entente. It is Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
Discursions on Travel, Art and Life (Grant Richards. 15s.). 
Certain literary cliques have, Lo understand, a prejudice 
against the works of Mr. Sitwell and of his distinguished 
brother and sister. Other people have heard that he is a 
poet, and the general reader is very, very shy of pocts. 
Finally, there are a great many people who also think that 
he is sure to write over their head [I would implore them 
to banish such worldly thoughts from their minds and on 
no account to refrain from putting the “* Discursions ” inte 
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: he : P y : ‘ _ pisfortun 
their portmanteaux. The book, to judge by the pictures You rush through it, having no end of fun. Later on Youll and thou: 
and they are very charming—appears to be about Barocco holiday, when your brains begin to revive, you will wopa,, » rivals 
architecture in the old “kingdom of the two Sicilies,” i.c., what, if anything, it means, and suspect that behind thes “ie thi 
of Apulia and the Island, and in Southern Cormany. As a bright glimpses of Myrtle’s friends and lovers lies a deepe, rn 
matter of fact, the book is filled from the first page to the purpose; what might be called an entire philosophy, Bull FRANK 
Jast with those * humours of the fray ~ of travel which are — suflicient for the day ... Enjoy Myrtle now, and afterwara, Golding 
the delight of every true traveller, whether on the road, if vou like, analyse it. Mary Le 
the rail, or the steamboat. In the very first chapter there CLARIssaA: You mean there are two planes ? ; CLARIS 
is a disquisition en cabs and station flies, which is a veritable Frank: Let us avoid these geometrical metaphors, jf jadeed- 
gold-mine of delight. Diseursiveness here is carricd to the pean that Myrtle is superticially a good book, and that if yqjff FRAN! 
point of enchantment. In a case of a new edition, and the yor want to go deeper into it, to place it as an instalmenff soughnes 


book ought to have many, [ should like to bring to Mr. Sit- 
well’s notice that cabs have a patron saint. There is a chapel 
to the Saint Fiacre in Brittany. Next, there in Lisbon 
a“ Museum of Cabs.” At any rate, that is what it is called, 
though the cabs are mostly of a royal and golden ¢cseription. 
Next, I should like to put as a note to Mr. Sitwell’s enquirics 
as to what exactly is a ** Berlino ” that the fight to Varennes 
took place in a “* Berlin.’ Finally, I sheuld like to state 
in support of his feclings as to the universality of the cab, 
that IT once looked out of a high window of the Vatican into 
one of its great inside courts and there saw the exact copy 
of the English provincial cab being washed just as it is washed 
and has been for the last eighty vears, in the stable-yard of 


Is 


the * George Inn’? at Little Pedlington. Sint wt sunt, aut 
non sint. Another delightful) discursion is concerned with 
town idiots. Perhaps, however, the very best thing 
in this attractive book is the opening of a new hotel 


in Sicily 
pleasure. 


by an Archbishop. It is an episode of delicious 


By J. Sr. Lom Srracueye 


NOVELS FOR CLARISSA 


CLARISSA : 
any of the spring season novels. 


I was going to ask you if you could recommend me 
But LT should only be wasting 
your time, and, what is more important, my own, 

Frank: Why ? 

CLarissa : Because IT should have to explain what T wanted, 
and I don't quite know. And IT don’t suppose that what I 
shall like in the middle of my holiday will be the same as L 
like now, when IT am tired and neurotically fastidious. At 
the end, of course, I shall be infected by the disease of novel 
reading, and may even take seriously Michael Arlen and 
Ss. P. B. Mais. What do you think ? 

FRANK: Shall [ prescribe for you, then ? 

CLarissa: Yes, but not ginger and coloured water. Reason- 
ably good books only. 

FRANK: Well, to begin with I would take some books that 
do not make demands on you. The Tortoiseshell Cai is almost 
ideal. If it rambles a little, that is what you necd. And it is 
as clever as paint. so that vour nerves will not be jangled. 
Most of the characters are pleasant, and all are amusing. 
Claret cup, with nice little clean bits of ice clinking in it. 

CLariss,: That right. 
that there is no pet worship in it ? 

Frank: Tecan. 

CharissA: That the men not descended from Mr. 
Rochester, nor, on the other hand, from Mr. Woodhouse ? 

FRANK: Yes. 

CLarissA: That it won't send me to sleep, and it won't 
keep me awake ? 

FRANK : It will amuse. but not torture your in- 
telligence, and while it reminds you of reality--and indeed 
of some phases of experience not usually treated with this 


sounds all Can you promise me 


are 


Just so. 


amount of delicacy in print—at the same time it raises no 


problems and advocates no cause. 


Crarissa: Thank you, Dr. Johnson. Anything else of 
the kind ? 
Frank: You might try Stephen Hudson's Vyrtle. Didn't 


you read his Tony ? 
Cranissa: Yes... Yes, I did. 
the beginning of the holiday : 
Frank: Oh, Tony in parts was rather difficult for 
anyone unfamiliar with the interminable history of the Kurts 
But Myrtle is quite clear. You ought not to be, and probably 
won't be, satisfied with reading it onee. [ recommend the 


first reading to be gulped down. A short book, full as an eg; 


r 
coo 


A little too difficult for 


um ? 


no. 


of the Kurt Chronicles, you will not be disappointed. Ajq 
that’s that. What next ? 

Cuanissa: I have been sitting in the sun up till now. Ty 
on sitting in the sun. But not being one of those people why 
like novels a; novels, I want something more—TI can hard) 
intellectual—mathematical ? You see, I have reache 
the stage when people do acrostics and chess problems anj 
cross-word puzzles. What do I read now ? 

FraNK: It is too soon to read Myrtle again. 
Streamers Waving. 
and so on. 


say 


There's 
It's about a spinster, and how she dies, 
Not the least compliment paid to its author way 
that so many of us reviewers called him Miss Isitchin. 
CLanissa: What did the spinster read, mainly ? 
Frank: Aldous Hfuxley and Virginia Woolf, and vey 
intelligently, too. Which brings me to Mrs. Woolf's M 
Dalloway. 
CLARISSA : 
FRANK : 
cleverness 


Ive got as far as that ? 
[ think 
almost 


so. It's beautifully written, and its 


is glavimg. . . < 


Crarissa : No longer paint, but distemper ? 


Frank: Perhaps. And it is... . Somebody told mm 
that it reminded her of fine lacework. Beaten copper 
perhaps. You ought to read it. Do! And then tell n 


if it does not slightly disappoint you. 
CLARISSA: Not enough guts, as you male reviewers sa 
with that infinite daring of yours ? 
FRANK: Not enough body, perhaps. 
wuvl rather beautiful. 
Carissa: Pretty ? 
FraNK: No, not at all. Quite lovely, and rather beautiful 
And, as we used to say thirty years ago, with more maquillag 


But 


very agik 


than the bones could bear. 
CLarissa: To tell you the honest truth, my dear, whic 
you must beware of repeating to anyone else, Iam at time 
bored by the too utterly intellectualist person who outrages 
all the canons of form and colour to show how cleverly he 
can do it. 
Frank: You can’t make that an objection against Mrs, 
Dalloway, because 
Cuarissa: No, IT can’t. Mrs. Woolf can be too lovely for 
words. But a horrid example ? In Jacob's Room, you know, 
she was often vulgar ! 
FRANK: At times. Yes. . . In Mrs. Dalloway she isn't. .. 
But Lagree with you, on the whole. There is a Mr. Sackvill 
West who has written a book called Piano Quintet. It would 
have been so much better a book if he had not in languag: 
now absurdly pretentious, and now emotionally pertinent 
betrayed the fact that while writing from his heart he was 
no less anxious to observe the fashions of feminine chit-chat, 
CLARISSA (picking up her pencil): Do you—— 
Frank: Yes, read it. 
Chanissa: [ve put it down. 
holiday, what do you suggest ? 
Frank: By then, I think, you should be ready to sustain 
a shock, ready, in shert, to be taken by the scruff of the neck, 
and plunged into emotions not predominatingly erotic. 
CLarRissA : You can hardly mean D. H. Lawrence. ... 
Frank: No, his last novelettes do not belong to his best 
work. IT mean The Day of Atonement and Harvest in Poland, 
to which some add, though I do not, My Name is Legion. 
I dare not recommend The Day of Atoncment to tired dentists 
like yourself, until you are refreshed by salt winds, and I 
must admit that its author has been unable to make equally 
potent all the parts of his design. 
great book ; 


And now, for the end of my 


But it is very nearly a 


and to find any scene in modern fiction as powerful 
as that in which the learned Jew, Eli, confesses to his wife 
Leah his Christianity, would exhaust the knowledge of the 
Poor Golding has the 


most learned student of fiction. 
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misfortune to be, at one and the same time, intense, humorous danger by exposing his poetic heart to a world that often 
On You and thoughtful. Therefore, it will take him some years before smiles in embarrassment of any real feeling, however senti- 
Wonder je rivals in fame the novelists who are securely only one of mental it may itself be in secret. Now both his faults and 
1d thes. these three things... . his virtues are more easy to discern. 
+ deene CuaRIssA: Yes, yes. And the other fellow ? It is a great pity that his early quality of restraint in diction 
'Y: Bull Frank: Dennis’s faults are different. It is in design that has been temporarily lost. The word * musicianer”’ occurs, 
eT Wards Golding seems to fail, but Dennis is weak on detail. His for instance, several times and twice in one poem: it is an 
Mary Lee was admirably written —— ornate and vulgar word which simply must not be used. 
CuarissA: Oh! that’s the man. Admirably written, And in a poem that begins: 
bhors, If indeed. ** Before men gloomed on earth the flame-gods were 
it if vol FRANK : But Harvest in Poland is full of bad jokes, and the lanterns in slowly-swinging Jupiter : 
Stalmenff oughness of its surface has led some people to compare. it the te popes ro rd rp ‘ight ale meg y a — 
'd. Anil with the works of William Le Queux, and others to ignore it. 7 e : een ie ving Kaa en anes 
You must put up with Dennis’s mannerisms. the ear is offended by ** gloomed ” and the sense bewildered 
W. Iq§ CrarissA: At the end of my holiday, I can. by the infelicity of * the flags unfurled of light.” This, [ 
ple wh! Frank: Then do! It is unfashionable to be interested think, must be explained by his self-consciousness, which 
In hardy! either in God or the Devil. If you have the luck to retain makes him remind us too often that he is a poet : 
reacheif your interest in either, you will agree that no novel newly ** Long afterwards 
l (it there is any afterwards 


CMs anj 


The Tes 
she dies 
hor Way 
l. 


id ver 
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ind jts 
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‘Opp rT 
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TS sa 


agile. 


utiful 
tillacy 


Which 
times 
rages 


y he 


Mis, 


ville 
ruld 
age 
nt 
Was 


at, 


ny 


in 


published can rival The Day of Atonement and Harvest in 
Poland. 


CLARIssA: But I want to be amused, not jabbed in the eye 
with a burnt stick. 

Frank: Wait a while, do. You'll be stronger soon. 

CrarissaA: Is this list all right ? Tell me if there’s anything 
wanting. I have got down here :— 

The Tortoiseshell Cat. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Constable. 
7s, 6d. 

Myrtle. By Stephen Hudson. Constable. 6s. 

Streamers Waving. By C. H. B. Kitchin. Hogarth Press. 6s. 

Mrs. Dalloway. By Virginia Woolf. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 

Piano Quintet. By E. Sackviile West. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Day of Atonement. By Louis Golding. Chatto and Windus. 
". ( 
gon in Poland. By G. P. Dennis. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

Frank: There are a lot more names I could give you. 

CrarissA: These will do. 

Frank : Of course, if you insist, I will say no more. Some 
time or other you will have to read Mr. Brett Young's Sea- 
horses, and it would be foolish of you to ignore the excellent 
series now being produced by Mr. Archibald Marshall, and. 

CiarissA: Thank you! Ive quite enough names. I 
can fill up with detective stories. 

FRANK: Talking about detective stories, Ronald Knox has 
written one no less amusing than witty. It is called—— 

CrarissaA: Let it be. I can find out that sort of thing for 
myself. Is there any good book you have overlooked ? 

Frank: Several, no doubt. 

CLarissA: Aside from established authors, is there anyone 
you can honestly recommend ? 

Frank: Try The Twelve Saints. By Ruth Manning- 
Sanders. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 

CLarissA : Where do you put it ? 

Frank: As a good, but rather blurred... . 

Crarissa: Let's stop talking about books, shall we ? 

Frank: And talk about ? 

CLARISSA? ee oe 

FraNK:! 

Ii. C. Hanwoop. 
THE UNKNOWN GODDESS 
The Unknown Goddess. By Humbert Wolfe. (Methuen. 


os. net.) 


CLEVERNESS is so much too often a veil becomingly thrown 
Over vacancy that we rather suspect it. The reader of 
Kensington Gardens could not help realizing that Mr. Wolfe 
was clever, had an eye as pert as a robin’s and saw, what we 
all ought to have seen, that a grey squirrel looks like a coffee- 
pot and that the Prince Consort finds his gilded cage of masonry 
oppressive. His small neat verses rang prettily, they were 
audacious and in the lightest epigrammatic vein: the kind 
of thing, in fact, we all wish we could throw off impromptu. 
In spite of a certain self-consciousness and because of his 
simple, vivid diction, one felt that the cleverness of this 
poet was a disguise not for shallowness but for a real emotional 
sensibility. 

In The Unknown Goddess Mr. Wolfe has cast off the fear of 


being thought sentimental, and writes less in miniature. 
Because he has chosen larger subjects, and to show 


Jiis heart’s feelings rather than be brilliant, he has courted 





for you, my verses), 


and has driven him te read the Shakespearean sonnets until 
he is submerged by There 
the young poet, who invariably 
their heady rhetorical facade and 
of form, severity of taste below. Mr. Wolfe 
** When in the glass I see the clay 
of which I am compact, I also see 
a tall companion at my shoulder sway.” 


them. are few worse models for 


infection from 
hard 


begins : 


an 
forgets the 


catches 
severity 


heavy 


It is reminiscent but it is not good enough and never could b 

because while that manner and that form expressed perfectly 
what Shakespeare hac to say they never could express what 
Mr. Wolfe and it is his immediate 
task to find a manner for be 
just exactly expressive of his own personal identity. It is 
not only Shakespeare he echoes; it is also Ralph Hodgson 
and Arthur Symons and Browning (this is the echo which 
seems to suit him best) and the Poct Laureate. <A 
familiarity with all the lovely range our English 
has undoubtedly helped Mr. to develop his brilliant 


has so differently to say 


and a form himself which will 


sf lose 


of verse 


Wolfe 
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metrical ability. As a verse-writer he is really dazzlingly 
able. But as poet his personality is undevcloped. It is out 
of himself, not out of the poets that have gone before him, that 
he must press his future work. And he must beware of 
artificial paganism: there are too many cupids and fauns 
here now, and a tendency to the brittle and ornate such as 
long ago made much of Arthur Symons too sweet to be borne. 
A growing confidence in his own ability to make a unique 
statement will no doubt enable him soon to avoid these 
flippancies, as he already almost does in the first poem of 
“Tliad.” ‘There is frankness and conviction in the 
sense as well as delicate ease in the handling of :-- 


this series 


“ 


Not Helen's wonders 
nor Paris stirs, 

but the bright untender 
hexameters. 

And thus, all passion 

is nothing made, 

but a star to flash in 

an Iliad” ; 


and in © The Fiddle and The Bow ™ :— 
* We did not choose our way of making, 
not sleeping ours to choose, cr waking, 
not ours the starry stroke of sound 
to choose or fly, though ours the wound. 
Though dead wood cry * How shall I dare it ?’ 
and wood reply * | cannot bear it,’ 
Yet his alone to choose. whose fingers 
take the dead wood, and makes his singers.” 
ray > > ah “8 cP pp 
THE WAYERARING TREE 
(1) Nature Studies of a Boy Natureslist. By (. T. Astley 
Maberley. Illustrated. (Fisher Unwin. 9s.) 
(2) A Prectice! Guide to Neture Study. By J. Hf. Coabiree, 
E.ARLPLS. Illustrated. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. net.) 
(3) Plents end Men. Kk. O. Bower, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. (Maemililan. Ids. net.) 
(4) Round About the Sussex Downs. By Frederick Wood. 
Ilustrated. (Duckworth. 7s. td. net.) 
(5) Moorland Mysteries. By J. WK. Bateson. Illustrated. 
(Herbert Jenkins. 10s. Gd. net.) 
(6) The Old Houses of Stratford-upon-Avon. By H. bE, 
Forrest, F.L.S. Illustrated. (Methuen. 7s. Gd. amd €L Is.) 


Wav a tree tt is ! Not 
rose, Which has been honoured by this charming nume because 


the waytaring tree the wild guclder 
it sets its round creamy-white bosses of Howers along many 


Not that 


tree, but the mystic tree which. like those of ancient fame, 


hedge-rows, where grows also the travellers’ joy.” 
could rest, 
in the land 
with dawn 


under whose boughs an army. horse and man, 


spreads its arms wide as the sky. It is rooted 


its 
pread afar over Africa, 


beyond the horizon. branches, rosed and 
raddled with night. to the lost lands 
of the They lace the 


round world with magical shadows, and finger the steep. dark 


snows, to China, to the seas in the South 


mountains. If you have heard the sound of the Waylaring 
Tree, harping like a great cedar, vou will have a hunger for the 
beyond : you will want to put vour hat on your head and your 
fecl 


foot or 


shoes on your and stip out of the louse in the dawn 


and go by horse or ship wherever its song leads 
you. It is this tree that the bees hear when they swarm. 
it is this that the the und all 


migratory birds and beasts to other places to the new places, 


lures CHPAVAD WOPOSS desert 


the adventurous and sweet places. It isa frecmasonry as huge 
Very 
from the top-heavy toddler 


as the world, this freemasonry of the Wayfaring Tree. 
failed to 
who has to be deterred from lonely exploration by a board 


few have share im it, 
across the door, to the veteran whose life has been full of zest 
and adventure and who grects death with the joyous curiosity 
In that mood the 
the only book 
that can charm us is a book with distance in it. And as. in 
June, all the world is filled with the ** desire of distances,” the 
books first 
Nature Studies of a Boy Naturalist (1) because of its vouthful 
élan, its sincerity and simplicity, its spontancous manner, 
and its beautiful pen-and-ink drawings. Ut is very remarkable 
that anyone so young should not only have acquired such a 
reat deal of knowledge from personal observation, but should 


of a bird launching itself across the sea. 
only place that can hold us is the ofher place 


mentioned here should be popular. E choose 


u 
eS 





—_— 
— 


be able to write of it with ease and without the didactic touch 
from which the very young writer usually suffers. That he 
can also draw from the wild model itself, and get his Pictures 
like life, is a thing which marks him as one of the very gifted 
people. His pictures of the hawk and falcon tribe anq at 
fawns are especially good. His opening sentence, too. is 
instinct with the real spirit of the wild. Tlow this book would 
have delighted Jefferies and Hudson! And what a pleasure jt 
is to see, by the preface, that it has delighted at least one great 
living naturalist Edward Step. In A Practical Guide jy 
Nature Study (2) the far country is the one which lies withiy 
and beyond our own meadow, spinney or pond. The autho 
says: “ Where should he go to find the lapwing, the long. 
tailed tit, the dipper or the oyster-catcher ?*’ In which sep. 
tence he proves himself a member of our freemasonry, He 
knows, too, where the grey snake is at home, and how to take 
a portrait of the green-cup moss. Lis style is plain, and he js 
mainly concerned with the practical aspect of things. He cap 
tell you the dental formula of a univalyve : press a wild flower 
so that it keeps its colour; or bottle a tadpole. The plates 
are clear and good and help us towards what the author well 
describes as ‘a unique view of Nature's secrets.” This inte. 
resting book deals with Nature apart from man. Mr. Bower's 
book (3) deals with it in conjunction with man. ‘The world’s 
plants and their uses to humanity is a big subject, and one 
which Mr. Bower handles with brilliant success. From thy 
humble potato to the splendid cactus; from Kentish pine. 
woods to bamboo groves in Ceylon, his illustrations range, and 
there is one of lovely scaplants under the water. The scope of 
the book, the immense stores of its knowledge, the brilliang 
and clearness of its style, recall Fabre. From the leaf | 
works up to the plant-body generally, to fields 
gardens, orchards, fungi, bacteria, cnding with two excellent 


woods, 


chapters on man’s dependence and influence on vegetation, 

Mr. Bower is already 
tinguished botanists. and this book will certainly add much to 
Round About the Sussex Downs (4) has not only a 
picture of black oxen at work. but of a dewpond! The delight 


well known one of our dis. 


aus 
his fame. 
of these is also in the letterpress, except when it treats of th 


But this part of the book can kk 
regarded as negligible, and you can then share the author's 


horrid lore of ** sport.” 
real and happily expressed pleasure in the downs and the bhi 
sky, small birds, trees, untrodden ways and the tribes of the 

by the mentioned in_ th 
to at surprising 
dates. January Jst is so carly for Shepherd's Purse, and 
April 28th so late for Mercury. 
its floral clock differently from Shropshire. There is a charming 


flowers. Some of these, 


author's calender. 


way, 


seem have been found 


But Sussex probably arranges 
. the author is 
especially happy in this vein, and we should all, IT am sure, 
like more of it- a book full of these delights and free of the 
trailofsport. In Moorland Mysteries (5) we go to wilder scenes. 


description of * going to the hill” on page 189 ; 


The manner of their treatment is reminiscent of Miss Mitford 
or of the present-day books of Lady Catherine Gaskell. Human 
stories are woven into the landscape ih a Teisurely, naive 
One likes to 
think of the authoress and her man safe after the horrors of the 
War. living their happy life the little 
Incidentally, the writer reveals a charming personatity 


manner, with humour and a sense of pathos. 


farm. 
that 
of a woman who really knows how to be a man’s © help-meet,” 


on Devonian 


and who. is so wrapped up in this self-chosen career (and what 
au magnificent career, given the man to fit the part of * Boss ~ !) 
that she has no time to think of herself at all. My last book (6) 
with human not the outdoor 
world ; but, as it is an account of a wayfaring to Shakespeare's 


deals habitations and with 
town by one who has a great knowledge of and reverence for 
ancient and beautiful things, it is in place here. You can heat 
how Roger Paget was Master of the Guild long and long ago, 
end how ™* the Sisteren ~ give twopence a vear for the cherish- 
ing of brotherly love, and were, further, obliged to pay a fine 
of one halfpenny if they quarretled the bell has 
sounded! And many other pleasant things you may heat 


“after 


to bring a tear or a smile or to fire the imagination. For facts, 
tenderly treated, are as good a food for the soul as for the mind, 
and Mr. Forrest is well fitted to gather from them (to use his 
own words) “the glamour of mystery and romance which 
time alone imparts,” for he has not only enthusiasm but also 
he really knows his subject. 


Mary Wess (Mrs. H. B. L. Wess). 
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ALL-CONCRETE 
ROAD 


gee ALL - CONCRETE ROAD. is 
coming slowly but surely. Nothing else 
will stand up to the terrific strain of modern 
trafic. 

The 


is 


ALL - CONCRETE ROAD 


cheap to construct, and its maintenance cost | 


isnegligible. 

Other systems are equally or more expensive 
in initial cost and they are expensive in main- 
tenance, costing thousands of pounds annually 
to keep in good repair. 

If a rapid-hardening cement is employed, 
concrete roads can be opened in a week instead 
of the usual month or so allowed when an 
ordinary Poriland cement !s employed. 

An ALL-CONCRETE ROAD is 
manent, if saves 1fs own cost. 

By constructing an ALIL-CONCRETE ROAD :— 
A magnificent road surface is obtained. 
Cost of maintenance is practically nil. 
Safety is ensured to the user, since moicr cars 
cannot skid on the ALL-CONCRETE 
ROAD. 


A road is obtained which will outlive every other 


per- 


type. 


BUILD ROADS ENTIRELY OF CONCRETE AND 
YOU— 
Save money. 
Obtain the best surface known. 
Guarantee safety to the user. 
Abolish the huge costs of upkeep. 


Write for information on 


ALL-CONCRETE ROADS 


lo 


THE BRITISH PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


An organisation for improving 
extending 


20 DARTMOUTH 


and 
the use of Concrete. 


STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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During the Holidays let 
Heal’s remake your bedding 





T IS THE 
WISEST pos- 
sible plan to send 
to Heal’s all bed- 
ding that has had 
constant use to 
be remade. It 
will be back again 
before you come 
home. The cases 
will be renewed or 
cleaned, the stuf- 
fing will be ‘‘ teased,’’ purified, and 
given back its old resilient comfort. 





Heal’s collect and re-deliver the 











bedding within their delivery radius ; 
outside the radius packing materials 
will be sent and the bedding returned 
carriage paid on orders over £2 in 
England and Wales. 


and remake 
16- 


costs from 


** teese,*’ 
mattress 


To clean, 
es 28. 








HEAL & SON LT? 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi 


] ; , } 




















Se 2s ST SO. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
FOR THIS CHILDREN ? 





PLEASE HELP THE LiTTLeE 


CHILD UP THE LADDER. 
More than 7,300 orpl and destitute le ones 
are anxiously wateli her upward progress, for 
upon her successful climb depends their breakfasts 
their dinners and thei is!) Please help her by 
sending your cust i h Half-Crown 
lune ] } i t! Anon Half-¢ wo 


nd cre d, may be addre d to the thor ury 1 rer, Howard 
< | | 


\W lliams, Esq 
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The “Golden Book.” 


By CHARLES MURREY. 


HAVE been rereading—for the fifth 
or sixth time—what I call the “ Golden 
300k.” 


It is a little book hardly more than a 
pamphlet. It has a golden-yellow cover; 
but it is not because of its golden- yellow 
cover that I have christened it the “ Golden 
Book,” but because of its contents. 


I would dearly like—if it were in my 
power—to place a copy of the * Golden 
Book” in the hands of every reader of 
the Srecrator. 1 think there are few 
who would not receive from it the same 
strong stimulus, the same inspiration as 
I received. 


Unless I am greatly mistaken, this little 
book foreshadows a coming movement 
which is destined, I think before long, to 
become national. 


Let me hasten to explain that I do 
not speak politically, 1 use the word 
“national” in the sense that there is no 
individual in the realm whose immediate 
personal interests are not touched—and 
intimately touched—by what is contained 
in the “ Golden Book.” 


A NEW WORLD. 


We are beginning to realize that we are 
living in a new world; or rather, in a 
world which is finding it strictly necessary 
to remodel itself, root and_ branch. 
Science—and the growth of the popula- 
tion—thrust upon us duties which may 
not be neglected. ‘Vo fulfil those duties 
makes demands upon us which were un- 
dreamed of by the citizen of fifteen or 
twenty years ago. Never in any equal 
period of human history has civilised man 
been called upon, iw an equal degree, to 
amprove his standards of efficiency and 
responsibility. 

Thoughtful men and women do not 
need to be reminded of these obvious 
facts, and it is not my purpose to dwell 
upon them. I mention them here merely 
to give point to what I have to say about 
the little book which forms the subject of 
this article. 


‘The book referred to is issued by 
Galton Institute (the name of which, at 
least, will be fairly familiar to my 
readers), and it deals with a subject which 
has much to the front in recent 
years: mind training and mental 
ciliciency. Tut I venture to add that even 
those who, like myself, had eagerly read 
and studied all that was previously written 
about mind training will find a host of 
new thoughts suggested and new possi- 
bilities opened to them by this book. I 
may say, frankly, that to me ft has ope ned 
upaw hole world of new and stimulati ing 
idex iS. 


The 


come 


Mind training is, of course, not a new 
theme. ‘There have been various attempts 
to train and develop. the human brain 
upon scientific lines. Some of them have 
heen crude and futile; others have had 
“ the pie of the matter” in them. But 
since the war, psychology—like all other 
sciences—has made tremendous strides, 
and it is the post-war advance of this 
science that has given birth to the Galton 
system. 


LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES. 


During the war, and since the war, 
remarkable progress has been made in 
various sciences—acronautics, chemistry 
and so on—but in none has greater pro- 
gress been made than in that fascinating 
science which deals with ourselves. It 
would not be too much to say that “ self- 





knowledge” has been entirely recast 
during the past decade; hence the need 
for methods of mind training which are 


appropriate to our present day re- 
quirements. 

That needed system, I confidently 
predict, will be found in The Galton 
System of Mind Training, the scope and 
purpose of which properly form the 
theme of the “Golden Book.” It is a 


system which, after close examination and 
critical comparison, I feel compelled to 
describe as the most ideally complete 
system of mind training which has yet 
been devised. 

It is a system in which all of the defi- 
ciencies of the older systems have been 
made good, and from which all of their 
artificialitics and weaknesses have been 
climinated. I do not think I am alone in 
my strongly-held opinion that no system 
could be entirely satisfactory in which the 
various facultics of the mind were trained 
separately. The mind works as a whole, 
and its faculties must be trained in unison 
if we are ever to attain true efficiency. 
And it is that principle of training the 
mind as an harmonious whole, rather than 
as a collection of separate and independent 
jaculties, which haye so attracted me to 
the Galton System. 

The System, moreover, touches upon 
phases of mind training which I do not 
remember having seen dealt with 
adequately in any previous scheme or 
text-book. 

Take, for example, the question of 
Moods. Here you have one of the biggest 
problems confronting the man who wishes 
to develop the powers of his brain to the 
utmost and to apply them economically 
and purposefully in his business, his pro- 
fession, his intellectual studies, or other- 
where. How often is the ablest mind 
disabled by an untoward mood which, 
coming how and whence he knows not, 
robs his brain of its capabilities, destroys 
his energy and confidence, and defeats 
those purposes which, but for the inter- 
position of a “mood,” he might easily 
have achieved. 

There is one section of the Galton 
Course which deals with this all-important 
subject. It is entitled “ Moods and the 
Law of Rhythm.” I venture to think it 
will prove of untold value to every man 
and woman who is intelligent enough to 
appreciate the need for mental efficiency. 
Until we learn how to conquer our bad 
moods and how to encourage and employ 
our best moods, we can never be truly 
efficient in mind. And it is just this price- 
less_ knowledge which this particular 
section of the Galton Course gives us. 


I am a “Canny Scot” and am not 
prone to enthusiasms. The reader may 
therefore judge for himself from what I 
have written whether the “Golden Book” 
and the Galton Course are worthy of his 
attention. I think sincerely that they are; 
but it is for him to judge. 


T will leave it at that, merely adding that 
if I were to set down in black and white 
one-half of the benefit (in direct help and 
in stimulus and inspiration) which I have 
derived from a single book of the Galton 
Course, I should run the risk of being 
disbelieyed. CHartes Murrey. 





NOTE.—The booklet referred to in the 
above article may be obtained irce of all 
cost by application to the Secretary, B., 

Galton Institute of Mind Training, 90 
Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


(See announcement in adjoining column) 


——$— 


MAKING MORE 
MONEY. 


Every man naturally aims to make more 
money: that is the object of his Working 
But he does not always realize that, it 
order to make more money, he must make 
the “money question” secondary in his 
thoughts. Je must first make himso| 
worth more money! 


These are not times when anyone cay 
look forward to a steady advancement jy 
position or salary as an inevitable conse. 
quence of length of service. No employer 

can afford to employ on that basis : he cay 
only increase salarics in return for 
increased abilities. 


On the other hand, increased ability 
does not fail to result in incre ased re. 
ward; you may be very sure of that. The 
statement has been made time after time 
that it is the higher-paid positions which 
every employer finds difficulty in filling 
because so few young men trouble tg 
qualify for more than routine work. 


Brain-power is always in demand, and 
our object is to emphasize to you that 
brain-power can be successfully cultivated, 
Thousands of men and women haye 
proved it (to their own infinite advantage) 
by the same means which we now urge 
you to adopt. If you follow this advice 
and study the Galton System you 
will have every reason to look back 
upon it with satisfaction as the most profit- 
able investment of time and money you 
ever made in your life. 


Amongst those using the Galton System are:— 


AUDITORS HOUSE AGENTS 
ACCOUNTANTS ann ceteiees 
ava" Samecens MPSCTORS OF 

TAXES 
ARCHITECTS 

JOURNALISTS 

ARMY OFFICERS LAND OWNERS 
BANK MANAGERS MANAGING 
BANK CLERKS DIRECTORS 
BARRISTERS MANUFACTURERS 
BUYERS MEDICAL STUDENTS 
CASHIERS MERCHANTS 
CLERKS MERCHANTS’ CLERKS 
CLERGYMEN NAVAL OFFICERS 
COLLIERY OFFICIALS NURSES 
CONSULS POSTAL OFFICIALS 


CUSTOM OFFICERS RAILWAY OFFICIALS 


CIVIL SERVANTS SECRETARIES 
COMMERCIAL SOLICITORS 
TRAVELLERS STATIONERS 
DISPENSERS STUDENTS 
DOCTORS TEA PLANTERS 
ELECTRICIANS TEACHERS 
ENGINEERS &c., &e. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in 
the “ Golden Book,” which also contains a 
brief outline of each lesson and a sum- 
mary of the entire Course. Copies of 
this book will be sent, free and post free, 
to any address upon receipt of the coupon 
below or a postcard or letter addressed 
to :— 


Secretary B, The Galton Institute, 
90 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1 


(adjoining British Museum) 


| Secretary B. S. 20.6.25 
The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
(adjoining the British Museum), 
Please post 
copy of the 


me (free and 
“Golden Book’ 


post free) a | 
with parti- 
culars of your method of instruction, cost | 
of fees for the course, &c. 

It is understood that in sending this | 
coupon I do not incur any expense or 
obligation of any kind. | 


PEMD Gicditniaiaduatcanansanbabiamdiandemeideusscuune 
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fCopyRtGnt IN THE UNtrvep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
‘ + . , reve 
New York Times.} 


A Selection from the Writings of H. W. Massing- 
indited with a Preface and Notes by H. J. Massingham. 
J2s, Gd. net.) 


H.W.M. 
ham. 
(Jonathan Cape. 


Tuis book can best be described as a study of the personality 
of the late Mr. Massingham and of his work as a journalist and 
snan of letters, based upon reprints of a number of his ablest 
articles. It also contains studies of his achievements as a 
publicist by distinguished men in his own and allied profes- 
sions who were his intimate friends: Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Brailsford, Mr. Hammond, Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Tomlinson, 
and Mr. Vaughan Nash. They write introductory essays to 
the various sections of the book, and the whole work is edited 
and annotated by Mr. Massingham’s son, Mr. H. J. Massing- 
ham. who is well known to the world for his charming studies 
in Natural History and in Literature. 

The result is a very interesting and very stimulating book, 
IT hope I shall not be thought over-critical if 1 say that in spite 
of these virtues it is not a very well planned book. By that 
I mean that the scheme of the book necessarily renders it 
scrappy, if not, indeed, chaotic. As a book, the volume has 
too many cross-currents to produce a consecutive whole. It 
eannot be described as a piece of literature or a work of art. 
There is too much diversity of attempt to show Mr. Massing- 
hams extraordinary activity of mind, brilliancy of style, and 
good-heartedness streaked with humour, and even alert cynic- 
We concentrate our minds on one facet of this memorable 
man’s work and character, and then we are switched off at a 
high speed to some other aspect of his carcer. But, though 1 
feel bound to make these criticisms, I in no sense regret the 
appearance of the On the contrary, TL think that 
Mr. Massingham’s son and family did well in bringing out and 
putting on record as rapidly as possible proofs of how great 
was “TH. W. Mes” capacity as a journalist. and in showing what 
the country lost in losing his poignant criticism on public 
events, whether in the political, the literary, or the dramatic 
field. 

In these days. when a publie man dies. a choice of evils 
presents itself. His family and friends have to decide whether 
they should rush out at once and before that inconstant 
trifler, the general reader, has forgotten him, some specimens 
of the man’s work, and so some proofs of what he accomplished, 
or whether they should wait for four or five years, or perhaps 
even ten, till some patient biographer has digested all the 
affairs of his life and selected from his works what is judged to 
be of permanent value. In the case of this dark dilemma, 1 
cannot help thinking that the choice made by Mr. Hl. J. 
Massingham was the right choice, that is, to set to work at 
once and produce an immediate memorial, even if it was 
bound to be from many points of view out of proportion, and 
condemned to show signs of hastiness and instability of con- 
struction. At any rate we have got, and ought to be very 
grateful for, a bundle of Massingham’s essays which prove up 
to the hilt the claims of those who consider that he was, 
especially in his last ten years, one of the greatest exponents 
of how the work of a publicist should be accomplished. Fur- 
ther, we have got in the present book one of the very best 
tests by which a man is to be judged, that is, the opinion of 
; Hfere number and diversity 


ism. 


book. 


those who knew him intimately. 
are of great importance. You cannot judge a man’s character 
satisfactorily by the impression he made upon a single indi- 
vidual. The friendship may have been a psychological accident, 
or again, the friend may not have had sullicient judgment to 
make his favourable opinion a thing to be trusted. When, 
however, we sce a man eulogistically reflected in half-a-dozen 
distinguished minds, we have got a very important body oi 
evidence as to a man’s right to canonization. 

The first section of the book is devoted to ** Public men,” 
and is introduced by an essay by Mr. Hammond. Mr. Mas- 
singham the younger was right in giving the place of honour to 
his father’s extraordinary skill and penetration in literary 
portraiture. Again, he was right in putting first 
example Mr. Massingham’s study of Lord Morley—** Morley 
the Ilumanist.””.. That article, published in the Fortnightly 


as his 


Revicie of November, 1923. can be described without cvaggera- 


It has sympathy without «a touch of 
Take for example this admirable 


tion as a masterpiece. 
flattery or exaggeration. 
paragraph : 

“Was he original? Jt is as hard to be 
mind is saturated, as his was, with knowledge 
that have been thought and said as it is to be energetic 


original when \our 
of all the hest things 
when your 


study of the blunders of mankind has affected you with a sad 
Jucidity of soul about the people who committed them. Undeniably 
Morley had the gift of discipleship. It is well for the world that 


some natures, possessed both of fineness and of strength, are drawn, 
as by a magnet, to the great and the lovable, for otherwise the 
history of religions, including the best religion of all, could never 
he written.” 
That is good: but perhaps even better and mere exact is 
the following summing-up of Lord Morley’s career : 





In a final estimate of values Morley’s achievement must rank 
high. He excelled in journalism and Jetiers, in oratory and state- 
craft. His personality was a study of charm and grace ; his life 
had real efiectiveness. Yet who can fail te add a note of dis- 
qualification ? He was an artist, self-conscious -* artists are wont 
to be, and the attitude he liked best to see himself in was one of 
Promethean firmness. But things with him were rarely <Imple 
as this. Morley was not always firm. A scholar and a thinker, 
he was no good hand at presenting Truth in the garb of partisan 


subterfuge and deceit. Sceruple in speech is a fine Quality, especially 
| I ! 5 | 


when one has cominand, as Morley had. of a plangent and decisive 
cietion, and enjoys using it. But hesitancy in action 1s another 
matter. Noble minds have been infected by it: the true captain 
of men never. With one critical circumstance in his life, it explains 
why Morley, the best of the Liberals, their only orator, and after 
Gladstone the one man fitted to impart dignity and moral and 
intellectual worth to their creed, and to preserve its priceless tradi- 
tion of morelity in international lite, failed ot the Liberal 
suecession, ” ; 


One might go on quoting from this notable political causerie 
till one had reprinted it, but T have too much to say about 
the rest of the book to do this. 
one more quotation one which is not only delicate and subtle, 
but true. It deals with Morley’s unworldliness, for Morley 
was at heart unworldly, though superficially, no doubt, he 
often appeared a little too much inclined to obtain casy and 
the world 


All T can allow myself is 


intellectual intercourse with “men of 


the world like men.’ 


pleasant 


who knew 


Morley joined another Christian attribute to that of pitifulness ; 
uperticial attitudes, and one or two minor examples 
an essentially man. To 
taken, and Coarse standards 


In spite of sore 
of moral compliance, he was unworldly 


tv where mean advantages are 


tlways in peril, John Morley 


the socie 
prevail, and the life of the soul is 
never belonged : and his rejection of it, In his life and in the written 


and spoken word, makes the best inscription on his tomb,” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw never, or, at any rate, very, very seldom, 
Certainly his 
of his 


writes anything which is not worth reading. 
essay on his friend Massingham is not one 
It is a very true description of the man and also shows great. 
insight into Massingham’s psychological developments. Vor 
example, “1 gathered that he was an Kast Anglian; and I 
wondered that Norfolk had produced so supple and susceptible 
a mind and temperament until I discovered that his supple- 
ness did not prevent his being extremely obstinate. He 
always held on to a position for weeks after it had become 


failures. 


obviously untenable.” 

I cannot this Massingham 
saving something as to the admirable quality of his style. 
Though 


leave criticism of without 
It was exactly suited to his profession and purpose. 
he began, perhaps, with a style of super-vehemence, he at 
the end had made for himself an instrument not only of great 
power, but one which captivated his readers. Ife used words 
in a way which T can only describe as that of rapid percussion. 
He never stroked the keys of language. His reaction after 


he lad struck was clectric. Ife never missed the centre, 
and never “slid” from one note to another. The effect 
was staccalo, if you will but it was never blurred. never 


but always something clear and 
* On the 
His was always an isolated, unhedged, sharp- 


never tender 
To be 


“Ho. 


Grey 


faint. 


decisive. specific, he never said, whole 


ves —or 
edged decision. No doubt his opinions were apt to be deter- 
mined rather than just. The idea of saying “1 think S« 


to him. It 


* absolutely 


and So was perhaps right was abhorrent was 


always > aes and So was absolutely right,” or 


wrong.’ His impulse was inimediately to take the conses 
quences of act or thought. His plen was always to get over 
the stream by a swift leap rather than to build a bridge og 
to find a shallow across which he could wade. 


No better proof that I have not exaggerated the charm 
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of his style can be given than a quotation from his article on 
the Book of Common Prayer, which appeared in the Spectator 
a little over a year ago. Take the passage in which he protests 
against the new revisionists of the Prayer Book :— 

“They are not content with Cranmer’s magnificent work of 
editorsnip, which, while it bears clear witness to the past, has 
shaped our Prayer-Book into an indelible landmark of religious 
liberty. They would like to cut out the large and noble contri- 
butions which Luther and the Reformers, German and English, 
made to it, leaving an almost uninterrupted track, maybe through 
the First Prayer-Book of Edward VL., to the mediaeval formularies, 
and their metaphysical explanations and comments. Here, then, 
the modern mind joins issue. It knows that, while nothing goes 
back, there is a long work of exploration to be done before we again 
attain one of those halting-places of the human spirit at whicn the 
Reformers arrived. In the meantime it seems an act of wisdom 
to keep the treasure they have handed down to us in the beautiful 
easket they designed. For to many the finest thing about the 
Prayer-Book is its tendency, as a whole, not to seek to express the 
inexpressible, not to lay down final positions, but rather—every 
avenue of thought having been explored, and every means of 
positive faith exhausted—still to leave free scope for new dis- 
closures of the Infinite Knowledge and Compassion. Thus know- 
ledge of God's Truth is daily prayed for as the Christian's highest 
good, but not as if it were already within his grasp, and * Life 
Everlasting ’ as the crown of his life on earth, but not as his certain 
inheritance and possession. It is this reticence, this humility of 
tone and attitude, which, more than anything else, keeps the 
National Church in touch with the times. It is useless to say that 
it amounts to the abandonment of the Catholic position. For a 
Church which cannot explain itself to the intelligence of man, and 
take account of its growth, is not in the largest sense of the word 
a Catholic Church at all.” 


J. Sr. Lor Srracuery. 


A GLIMPSE 


The Elizabethan Home. 


OF ARCADIA 


Discovered in Two Dialogues by 


Claudius Hollyband and Peter Erondell. Edited by M. St. 
Clare Byrne. (Fredk. Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. The 
Haslewood Books. 12s. td.) 


Tur editor of this little book says in a very interesting intro- 
duction, “it seems almost ineredible that any books which 
give us a vivid and attractive picture of the ordinary daily 
life of have remained 
inaccessible and even practically unknown till the present 
day. Such, however, has been the fate of the extremely rare 
volumes from which these selections have 


Shakespeare’s fellow-citizens could 


been made.” 

The selections are from four dialogues, three written by 
Holly band and one by Krondell. These men were Huguenot 
refugees who taught French for their livelihood in Elizabethan 
London. Their dialogues were compiled as a sort of Conversa- 
tion manual for the use of their students: and those by 
Hiollyband appear to have fulfilled their purpose adequately. 
for they were in use as a textbook for nearly a century. He 
was, apparently, the first man to provide Elizabethan England 
with suitable and practical French school books. 

The dialogues are naturally affected in their subject and 
manner by the original purpose for which they were written ; 
but even after discounting that familiar “* French without 
tears ~~ quality, we find them full of delightful turns of speech, 
and informative in a unique way as to the domestic interiors 
of the period. One is earried back to the * spacious days ~ 
even more completely than in the pages of Ben Jonson, or 
The Return from Parnassus. 

The outstanding effect of these dialogues upon the present 
reviewer, however. was the contrast which they unconsciously 
afforded between the evervday manners of those times and 
What has happened that we should have 
lost so much of the rich colour which then rioted in dress, 
gesture, speech, indeed im everything which made up the 
There 


those of our own. 


common life of the whole social fabric of the country 7 


was something Mediterranean about us then. IJlere is a 
description of the day's food ; 

* Our breakfast in the morning is, a litle peece of bread made 
of meale not bulted., but with all the bran in it, and a litle butter, 
or some fruite. To dinner, we have herbes, or every one a messe 
ot porrl lee. Sometimes turneppes, coleworts, wheate and Darky in 
porrid kind of deleat meate made of fine wheat flower, and 
egues ... .Aiter, pease, or fitches, or beanes, or lupins. 


Was not that an Areadian diet? And what a Southern 
gesture there was in their epithets and turns of speech 
a gesture that in us is now restrained by some too-knowing 
shyness. 
“<a 
we dyne ? 
*When it please you, my lover 


Wife, shal 


says the husband. ‘shall wee go to dinner ? 





What a world of difference is implicit in that term oj 
endearment. It has a sense of youth in it, of freedom too 
foreign to our modern world of drab puritan figures grimeg 
with the smoke of evangelical industrialism. But perhaps 
we are returning somewhat, as in an Indian summer, to that 
sunnier temper. 

For our consolation, however, we find much in those days 
that is familiar There is still the tell-tale schoolboy 
who says of his classmate : 


now. 


**William hath spitted on my paper: torne my bookce : 
my theme: broken my girdle: trod my hat under his 
marred my copie.” 


put out 

leete ; 
How modern is that list of crimes! And here is a remark 
which makes us thankful even for our machine-made bread, 
devitamined as it may be : 

“Every man draw his knife, and every one chip his bread, 
if there be either ashes or coles in the cruste. 

But we must not quote more from this book of delights; 
so we will part company with the words of two citizens 
bidding each other good night : 

* Guest : * God geeve you a good and longe life, Sir.’ 


Father: ‘A good and longe life God geeveth unto you.’ ” 


NOVELS FOR THE LIGHTHEARTED 
ONCE more we hope to earn our readers’ gratitude by giving 
them a kind of lightning review of the publications of the 
year which are specially fitted for holiday reading. If we 
dwell more on the more recent books than on those published 
before Christmas it is not because the proportion of good stories 
was less in the autumn, but holiday reader, 
having read steadily through his Christmas and Easter 
vacations, has probably exhausted the earlier publications, 


because the 


On the whole. the crop of this type of light novel has been 
very plentiful this vear and, to adapt an old phrase, the books 
mentioned may all be said to be * though not among the great, 


vet quite among the good.” The names of the volumes 

are under their appropriate headings, and in issuing the 

list we offer our readers our best wishes for a pleasant 

summer holiday. 

(1) SENSATIONAL DerectTive Strortes AND MELODRAMA, 

The Mystery of Angeline Frood. By RK. Austin Freeman. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The Fellowship of the Frog. By Edgar Wallac (Ward, Lock, 
7s. Od.) 

The Painted Honeymoon. By Sidney Hastings Webb. (Sampson, 
Low. 7s. 6d.) 


The Wrath to Come. By KE. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 


Phillips Oppenheim. (Hodder and 
(2) Detective Srortes (Lirerary). 


Annas. By C. Nina Boyle. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Upstairs. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Constable. 7s. tid.) 
(3) CoMEpiES OF MANNERS. 
Coral. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
An Octave. By Jeffery E. Jeffrey. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d 
The Dogs of Want. By Lucas Malet. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


Temperamental People. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) (Short Stories.) 
The Gay Intrique. By Jack Kahane. (Grant 


(Hodder and 


Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Some Men and W ormne ne By Mrs. Belloc Low nak S. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.) (Short Stories). 

The Farthing Spinster. By Catherine Dodd. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 
A Saturday Life. By Radk ly fle Hall. (Arrowsmith. 7s. td.) 
ltler Happiness. By Frank Savile. (Arnold. 7s. td.) 
Ashmorlands. By Winifred 3ogus, (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Red Heels. By Margery H. Lawrence. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Madonna and the Student. By Isabel Neilson. (Jonathan Cap: 


7s. bd.) 


The World We Live In. By Algernon Cecil. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d 

Hireile. By Henrietta Leslie. (Leonard Parson 7s. tid 

Married Al By Ralph Straus. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

(4) Romancr AND FANTAsy 

Colonel M » A Romances By Arthur Fetterless. (Blackwood, 
7s. Gd.) 

The Alarm. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 

People, Houses and Ships. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Hutchinson 
7s. Gad.) Short Stories.) 


Beau Geste. By Captain P.C. Wren. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


ol Life's Ambition. By Alexandre Dumas. (Stank y Paul. Zs. 6d 
Abishug. By Alexandre Arnoux. (Thornton, Butterworth. 7s. Gd.) 
The Dark Gods. By Lady Dorothy Mills. (Duckworth. 7s. td.) 
The Isle of Ghosts. By Shaw Desmond. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Pietro the Garibaldian. By Anna Maxwell. (Leonard Parsons. 


7s. Gd.) 


(Continued on page 1059.) 
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LAFCADIO HEARN’S AMERICAN 


DAYS. 
By EDWARD L. TINKER.  Tilustrated with 
woodcuts by the author and with facsimiles of 
wood blocks engraved from: Hearn’s sketches. 
18s. net. 
An intimate pi ul of a p rsonality whose 
early life resembled that of Gauguin in its exotic 
unconventionality. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLARISSA 
TRANT (1800-1832). 


Edited by C. G. LUARD,  Iilustrated. Demy 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The private journal of a girl, written in the 
early part of last century 


FAIR TOURAINE. 

By MARGARET AULTON., | Illustrated from 
the Author’s pencil sketches and etchings. 

35s. net. 

UNKNOWN ESSEX. 
By DONALD MAXWELL, author of “Unknown 
Kent,” etc. Illustrated lin colour and line by the 
author. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 
Another delightful Maxwell book on a county 
which is far less known than it ought to be, and 
which is easily acce ible for the London 


{ 


pedestrian, cyclist and motorist 


NIGERIAN DAYS. 


By A. C.G. HASTINGS. With an Introduction 


by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. IJ1lustrated. 

: 12s. 6d. net 
The boo! full of sound commonsense view 

upon variou questo coneernming the ce velop 

ment and administration of Nigeria.” 


LYOND LIFE. 


1] 


— 
ww 
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By JAMES BRANCH CABELL, author of 
‘ Jurgen,” ct 7s. 6d. net. 
IEssavs on all manne ubjeets by the famou 
American novelist and man of Ietters. 
THE JANITOR’S BOY. 
NE. 


SATHALIA CRAY Se. net. 


Nathaha Crane s eleven vears old, and 
nobody who reads her verse can doubt for a 
moment that she is own. sister to Marjorie 
Fleming and the other wonder-children whom the 
magic we call time | stolen away.” 


Vorning Post. 


FICTION. 


THIS MAD IDEAL. 
By FLOYD DELL, author of “ Janet March.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET OF CHIMNEYS. 
By AGATHA CHRISTIE, author of “ The 
Mysterious Affair at Styles.” 7s. 6d. net. 
THE ROMAN WAY. 


By G. V. McFADDEN, author ct “ The Honest 


Lawyer.” 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SECRET ROAD. 


By JOHN FERGUSON, author of 


JOHN LONG’S 








‘Stealthy 


Terror.” 7s. 6d. net. 











NEW SUMMER NOVELS 


THE MIRROR 


By EDWARD CHARLES REED. This author's ‘‘ A Wise Focl” 
was the Prize-Winner in the John Long (2nd) £500 Prize Com- 
petition for the Best First Novcl. Published at 7s. Gd. net last 
“The Mirror” constitutes « 

7s. Gd. net. 





autumn, it has sold in thousands. 
worthy successor. 


A KING BY NIGHT 


By EDGAR WALLACE, This is Edgar Wallace’s new repre- 
sentative long novel. His previous, and probably most popular, 
“The Face in the Night” (John Long) is now in a Seventh 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHEN THE PLAY BEGAN 


By EMMELINE MORRISON. Emmeline Morrison, author of 
“Good Grain” (The John Long £500 Prize Novel, 1921), is nov 
among the Best Sellers. She has probably written nothing of 
more powerful or sustained interest than her new novel, “‘ When 
the Play Began.” A Stoll Film of one of her novels, “ The Sins 
Ye Do” (2s. net), is now being shown throughout the British 
Isles. 7s. 6d. net. 


A FATEFUL ESCAPADE 


By E. W. SAVI. A new rovel by this author is always eagerly 
sought. “A Fateful Escapade” is typical of E. W. Savi’s best. 
By the author of “ The Marquise Ring,” etc. 7s. 6d, net. 


CLOISTERED VIRTUE 


By ALICE EUSTACE. Alice Eustace made an auspicious start 
with ** The Make-Believe Lover." This, her second novel, shows 
how the consequences of a youthful folly temporarily assail the 
happiness of beautiful Violeta. 7s. Gd. net. 


A SHAGGY WORLD 


By G. G. CHATTERTON. Oliver Armytage at first finds the 
world as Robert Louis Stevenson describes it, “A Shagsy 
World,” but subsequently proves it, as Stevenson enlarges, to be 
“yet studded with Gardens.” 7s. Gd. net. 


THE BURNING FLAME 


By EVELYN GRANT. This is the story of a beautiful and self 
willed girl, who learns by bitter experience that outward appear- 


I 7s. 6d. net. 


ances are not always what they seem. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRY 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. In “ The Beautiful Miss Barry” Arthur 
Applin intimately and intriguingly describes life behind th 
scenes of the cinema world. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STROKE OF EIGHT 


By E. ALMAZ STOUT. The story of a beautiful young married 
woman’s indiscretion and the momentous issues involved in 


consequence. 7s. Gd. net. 


BROKEN LIGHTS 


By HELEN G. DAVIES. A first rovel of quite unusual distinction. 
Its powerful theme pivots on the passing into law of a bill for 
divorce on the grounds of bopeless lunacy and how this affects 
the dramatis persone. 7s. 6d. net. 


MRS. ALADDIN 


By H. M. EGBERT. A highly diverting novel relating the 
startling, amusing, and absorbing events which follow the dis- 


covery of a second Aladdin’s lamp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREEN STONE 


By HAROLD MacGRATH. A novel of romance and adventure, 
introducing charming Mary Cunningham and the thoroughly 
likeable Tommy Crumley. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SLAVE BANGLE 


By GASTON LEROUX. Readers of ‘“ The Mystery of the Yellow 
Room ” will gladly recall Joseph Rouletabille, prince of journalists 
and detectives. In Gaston Leroux’s new romance he again plays 
the lead. 7s. Gd. net. 


MENTAL FIREWORKS 


By GEORGE ROBEY. The droll vicissitudes of the world-famous 
comedian. The book positively bubbles over with spontaneous 
and highly infectious gaiety. By the author of “ Family 
Affairs.” Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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Ae From GEOFFREY BLES’S List 


<&. TERS - FROM ENGLAND 


FROM MELBOURNE TO ‘MOSCOW 


LECTURES TO LIVING AUTHORS - 


THE ART OF THE THEATRE 


By SARAH BERNHARDT. With a Prefac 
Wide crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


By KAREL CAPEK. With Iustrations by the Author 
( wrih Pr: fing since March 10t! 7s. 6d. ne 
Che brilliant author of “ R.ULR.” writ about our national i: t 
tion na vein of gen P satire 
* This ts a delightful bool The O 


e by JAMES AGATE 


By G. C. DIXON. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 
This hook deals with many interesting places and many interesting 
personalities, including San Yat-sen, Chang Tso-Lin (the Chinese 
ener 10, and ineidentally a tiny dwarf) and Isadora Dunean. 


By LACON. With Illustrations by Quiz of The rda3 
Kevicw. 7s, 6d. net 
The author admonishes ‘the great figures of our contemporary litera 
ture, and then hands over his victims to the tender mercies o: ihe 
caricaturist, 
FRENCH HEADQUARTERS, 1915-18 
By JEAN DE PIERREFEU. Translated by Major C. J. C. 
STREET, O.B.E., M.C. Hlustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
The author was the official Eye-witness at the oo ach General Head 
quarter nd had unique opportunities for obs ing great men and 
x#reat events. 


The great actress deals with each branch of the Dramatic Ari, and 
illustrates her points with delightful reminiscence 
By MERLIN MOORE TAYLOR. With many Hlustrations 
Jemyv Bvo. 163. net. 
x. Taylor, having lived with Cannibals in Papua, in 
heing able to relate his experiences 
By C. J. C. STREET. Illustrated 10s. Gd. net. 
* Invaluable for all who want to get the hang of thing Ww 
European State.”’—T ruth. 
GEOFFREY BLES, 22 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 1}. 
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THE HOGARTH PRESS. 








Second Edition. 


KENYA 


By Norman Leys. 


las. 








Virginia Woolf's ? “ Double Triumph.” 
A Novel. 7s. 6d. 


MRS. DALLOWAY 


The Manchester Guardian: “© Written with brilliant 
finesse, originality and charm.” 
A Book of Essays. 12s. 6d. 
THE COMMON READER 


W. L. Courtney, in The Daily Telegraph: “ Vhere is 
something not only vigorous, but also refined; not only 
| satisfactory in form, but also excellent in matter—to say 


| nothing of a pleasant pervading see of humour-—which 
| gives Mrs. Woolf a high place among *ontemporary writers.” 





With an Introduction and Notes 


E. M. Forster. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM 
INDIA 


liza Fay. Las. 

Daily News: “ They have the freshness of literature, and, 
at the same time, the oddity of bygone fashions. It is 
strange that se excellent a book has never been published in 
England before. It is safe to prophesy that, now that it has 
been published by the Hogarth Press, it will not be allowed 
to go out of print for a long time.” 


by 


By Mrs. 








52 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 














MICHAEL ARLEN 
MAY FAIR 


fact that 30, EEO copies of this book have been sold 
the week of publication Me ves tt to be the 


popular book ef sho: rt stories published 


-y 
lhe 
CUA 


Read also. 
The Green Hat. 7/6 net. 
Piracy. 7/6 and 3/6 net. 
These Charming People. 7/6 net. 
The Romantic Lady. 3/6 net. 





MRS. ALF RED SIDGWICK 


Author of “A London Mixture,” etc. 
HUMMING BIRD 
Al charmingly told Anylo-lalian loz ry 


T. + STRIBLING - 


Author of 


* Fombombo.” 


BIRTHRIGHT 


“A restrained and wow g story " Dairy ‘| 


LLEGRAPH 
“One of the most painful and powerful novels T hav 
read for a long time.”—Gerald Gould in Daiy News 


L. ADAMS BECK © 
THE TREAS URE wal bend 


“very intere sting story thr 


Ing nex cm 
remarkable and melodramati pits ule of hist ry”? 
New StaresMAN 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
ANTHONY DARE’S PROGRESS 


“Mr. Marshall's ceagize rT 


and unpretentious 

~ - j 
manner tends to conceal the jusiness and accuracy of his 
ehservation. His warm Psaadcarw gives significance te the 


roast trivial incidents of Tony's career.”—TimMi 


F REDERICK LONSDALE 
SPRING CLEANING 


“1 play to read.”—Daity Grarnitc 


COLLIN 'S 2/6 NOVELS 
Told by an Idiot. 
Love’s Pilgrim. 
Stiletto. 
The Finger Post. 


Rose Macaulay. 
J. D. Beresford. 
Ernest Goodwin. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 





COLLINS, 48 PALL MALL. 
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STORIES, 


(Williams 


(5) COUNTRY 


Edward Bucknell. and Norgate. 


den Lea. By 
" g 

Next Move. 
vt of the Troubles, 


(Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
(Fisher Unwin. 


By Lord Ernest Hamilton. 


qs. Od.) Lrish. 

(6) SroRTES OF Inpta, AFRICA, AND THE Far East. 
fhe Little Brown Baby. By Peter Blundell. (John Lane. 7s. tid.) 
The Soul of China. 3y Louise Jordan Miln. (Hodder and Stough 

ton. 7s. Gd.) 
fhe E. Gentleman, By Thirza Nash. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

(7) Srontes With A Sournern Backcrounn. 
Spanish Suntight. By A. R. Weekes. (Constable. 7s. Gd.) 
pai { ; 
(8) Sruples IN REALISM. 

Children of the Night. By W. B. Maxwell. (Thornton, Butt rwort] 


fs. bd.) Short Stories). 
f, By John Cockburn. 


By Arthur Patterson. 


Gad.) 
Phornton, Butterworth. 7s. td.) 


Blackwood. 7s. 


Tenemer 


Crusaders. 


(9) AMERIE STORIES, 
The (rre Bay Tree. By Louis Bromfield. Fisher Unwin. 7s. Gd.) 
The Avalanche. By Ernest Pool Nash and Grayson. 7s. td.) 
West. By Bryher. (Jonathan Cape. 4s. Gd.) 
(10) Srortres Aapout Russia, 
Valentina. By George Scott. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. Gd.) 
The Red Vass, by Valentine Williams. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Ts. cl.) 
(ll) Turek GERMAN STORIES. 
The Ninth of November. By Bernard Kellermann, (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. td.) 
The Nightingale. By Marjorie Strachey. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Masterful Wilhelmine. By Juliu Stinde. Presented to Enelish 
feaders by E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


ry. ’ » ry- v )» ar 
LITERATI RE 
CHARMS OF THE CONSULAR CAREER. sy OH. 
Villiers, M.V.O. (Hutchinsen Co. 12s. Gd. net.) 
Tuk author of this book has held posts in H.M.s Consular 
Service in North and South America, Scandinavia and Spain, 
for his 


CURRENT 
anal 


which give him a wide field of experience ; and as 
elliciency we remember how the Editor of the National Review 
picked him out during the War as worthy of a striking com- 
IfTe has tried to combine the matter for two 
books. One might have been a handbook to the Service. in- 
structions and hints to the would-be consul, with criticisms of 
the regulations and suggestions for their improvement. We 
know of no other book quite on these lines, and it should be 
The suggestions for 
Office and Board of 


see how some of the 


plinient. here 


useful to candidates or their parents. 

changes should be read at the Foreign 
Trade in order that those offices should 
regulations appear to their officers. They will not be convinced 
by all the criticisms, but perhaps it is their fault that there is 
need of explanation of their intentions, due to lack of general 
and intimate sympathy ; just as Mr. Villiers shows by some 
complaints that he did not understand the reasons for all the 
instructions he received in War time. The broadest question 
he raises is whether the Service is to hang back to the old 
limits of loeal work which it has haltingly overstepped, or to 
go forward openly as an imperial organization for helping the 
Empire's trade. The of the and 
chapters that illustrate a consul’s life abroad. is a 
good description of the writer's journey up the Magdalena to 
Bogota, and a delightful chapter on life in the Farée Islands, 
These 


make good reading, sandwiched into what we have called the 


anecdotes 
There 


rest book has 


where he did good work in settling fishery disputes. 


handbook, and will please those who like to hear of littl 


known lands and waters. 





IN BROKEN WATER. By K. Adlard Coles. (Seeley, Service 
and Co. 8s. td.) 

Te the elements had dealt out indifferent justice to Mr. Col 

he would not have returned from his adventurous cruise in 

safety or in such high spirits. But Dibdin’s sweet little 


cherub that sits up aleft seems to be invested with a special 
tutelary function in watching over the lives of poor vachtsmen, 


It is surprising how few of them mect serious disaster. The 
boat which Mr. ( les In ught for his cruise to Copenhagen 
and back had tittle freeboard and was over-canvassed —a 


semi-racing type, particularly unsuitable for ocean work. 


At Nordeney, when he 
the yacht was stolen. 


and his companions were on shore, 
Fortunately she wes found abandoned 





ge mene - 





eee 


a few miles away. If this ingenuous and jolly narrative is 
an incentive to other yachtsmen to undertake similar cruises, 
its publication will probably also be an incentive to Mr. Coles 
shall hear of him undertaking more ambitious 
cruises under conditions no more in his favour. That is the 


They often bitten, but they are 


himself we 


way of yachtsmen., are 


never shy. 


THE A.A. ROAD BOOK: Englend and Wales. With 35 

pace of Maps in colou . and 58 Town Plans. (Cassell. } 5s.) 
both for pleasure and 
tourist, it 
and 


is invalual 


Tis 


business 


an te compilation 
travellers. For t hx lineerine however, 


Ordnanee Surves 


to the general anatomy 


needs supplementing with the 
But as a 
of our country it is a masterpiece of method and organization. 


DApS 


with locel guides. cuide 


In drawing the plans, as in compiling the itineraries, the 
anonymous school of authors has spered no pains to show 
In particular 
and that 
towns. It is 


not merely the main, but also the best routes. 


it has soueht to meet the motorist’s greatest need : 
and busy 


but it is often quite 


is, a guide to the negotiation of larec 
these 
another problem how to get out of them without 


one thing to plunze into hives. 
wasting 
Excellent are 
the 


is given to London. 


time and temper. plans provided of those 


worst offenders, 
The sect 
book are clearly printed. 


towns which are and special attention 


ional maps at the end of the 


THINE INCREASE. (Marshall Bros, 


2s. 6d.) 


13, Pr. W. Thompson. 
Tuts is a very carnest and vigorously written plea for alms- 
The writer urges that to the custom of 
tithe-giving ; that the tithe paid regularly by 
everyone as naturally as rent is paid. It is only after the 
tithe has been paid that alms-giving can be counted a virtuous 


giving. we return 


should be 


act at all. The writer is careful to emphasize that the giver 
is invariably blessed with an increase of this world’s goods 
rather in the spirit of the hymn : 

‘Whatever, Lord, we give to Thee 


Repaid a thousand times will be, 


Then gladly will we give to Thee - 


but perhaps that argument is unavoidable nowadays. 


By Members of the Shake 


STUDIES IN THE 
‘ sracl (Oxford 


Asso mat 
Pr 
Shakespeare 
handsome 


FIRST FOLIO. 
m. Edited by Sir I 


ISs, net.) 


Gollancz 





peare 
Unive rsity . 
Association, extending its activities, issues 
this volume in of the First Folio 
Tercentenary. It is an important addition to Shakespearean 
inquiries, and forms the first extended monument to the new 
orientation given by Professor A. W. Pollard to bibliographical 
research, and by Mr.W..J. Lawrence to theatrical investigation. 
The main article is Mr. M. IL. Spielmann’s masterly analysis 
supported by some fifty valuable 
photographs. Mr. the light 
thrown by the First Folio on the staging of Shakespeare's 
plays, and Mr. W. W. Greg 
conditions of publishing in the early 


Ts 
celebration 


of Shakespeare’s portraits 


Crompton Rhodes deals with 


contributes a penetrating and 
pioneer survey of the 
seventeenth century. So much minute and empirical work 
is being done nowadays on the text of Shakespeare that we 
welcome these clarifying cross-sections by eminent scholars 
whose special studies are placed in correct perspective by the 
Sir Israel 


comprehensive and illuminating introduction by 


Gollanez. 


IDIOT MAN; OR, THE FOLLIES OF MANKIND. By 
Charl Richet. (Werner Laurie 7s. td.) 
Tits book ought to be depressing, being a catalogue of liuman 


inentitudes ; buat it is, in fact, rather stimulating. This is 


hecause Professor Riehet, on holiday from his physiological 


Iiboratory and the sobriety of scientific method, is obviously 





enjeving himself thoroughly. His exhilaration is of the kind 
to be obtained by smashing plate mia “Crazy Kitchen” 
side-show at Wembley. This jovous ferocity is at its height 
in the denunciations of wine, smoking (** On this subject 1 
am an expert, for I ama great smoker’), the destruction of 
forests, protective tariffs and war. In th nd the fun begins 
to pall. for Prof Richet has not attempted to go deeper 
into the problem of folly than would be necessary for an 
* exposure ” in one of the more breathh unday newspapers. 
Hfeoas eapable of writing such | ¢ phrases as “one vast 
and universal suffering,” and of declaring thet the practice 
of tatioving * dishonvurs ft] hole liuinan race.” 
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WILLIAM PURDIE TRELOAR. By C. E. Lawrence. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 

Sir Witit1AM Trevoar founded the great Hospital for Crippled 
Children at Alton—* The Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples 
Hospital and College.’ Much the most interesting part of 
the short biography which lies before us deals with the growth 
and achievements of this admirable institution. The picture 
of the founder is painted in a medium of pure eulogy and lacks 
precision. We are left with a vague impression of a beaming 
personality in a perpetual state of mirth. 

A TRAVELLER IN NEWS. By Sir William Beach Thomas. 

(Chapman and Hall. 145s.) 

Lirt: for a newspaper correspondent is full of entertainment, 
and Sir William Beach Thomas knows how to set down his 
adventures in such a manner as to hold his readers’ attention 
from the first page to the last. Lord Northcliffe was his 
“chief,” and one of his objects in putting together these 
recollections was to give to the public a more favourable 
portrait of that great journalist than has yet been given. 
Certainly he has softened the well-known outline, but he has 
not, we think, essentially altered it. ‘* The Ruhr,’ * Behind 
the War,” and * Official Correspondents ” will not fail to 
interest even those who have resolved never to study another 
war book. They are open to criticism from the point of view 
of diseretion and they will not please those whose sympathy 
with the French knows no limit, but they make excellent 
reading. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
STOCK EXCHANGE DEPRESSION 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Very carly in the present year, attention was called 
in these columns to the tendency on the Stock Exchange 
to over-emphasize the optimism occasioned by such 
developments last year as the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan and the rise in the American Exchange on London, 
and to under-estimate the gravity of the industrial and 
social problems with which the country was still con- 
fronted. To an extent which, I am afraid, must some- 
times have been wearisome to your readers, I have also 
from month to month commented upon the seriousness 
of the position of our foreign trade and the growing 
extent of our adverse balance. It is a recognition of 
the gravity of these problems which must be held respon- 
sible for the Stock Exchange reaction of the past few 
weeks, though, in some directions, and more especially 
in high-class investment stocks, the fall has also been 
very definitely accentuated by the rush of large capital 
creations of an investment character. 

Facrors OPeratinc. 

Nor is it altogether a case of the volume of these 
issucs being in excess of the previous year, but rather 
of their having been in excess of the present saving 
power of the community, while in many instances those 
making the flotations have endeavoured to exact too 
high a price from the investor, with the final result that 
underwriters lately have been called upon to take up 
so much stock as to occasion serious financial congestion. 
These conditions, moreover, have been aggravated during 
the past week by such circumstances as the serious trouble 
in China, the further fall in some of the Continental 
exchanges, and, last but not least, perhaps, the general 
hardening of Money Rates and the liquidation of stocks 
preparatory to the publication of balance sheets at the 
end of the half-year. 


Srx Montus Movements. 


Before the next number of the Spectator is published, 
the half-year will have turned, and it may be of 
some interest, therefore, to recall what has been the 
general trend of market movements during the past six 
months. This it is possible to do by reason of the monthly 
valuation of Stock Exchange securities by the Bankers’ 
Magazine, which takes each month a list of 365 repre- 


ee 
——, 


sentative stocks and registers the movements in capity 
values. At the end of December last, this great 

of securities had shown an appreciation for the year y 
£262,000,000. During the past six months, howeye 
this same group has shown a setback of no less thy 
£185,000. In other words, considerably more tha 
one-half of the appreciation of the preceding year hy 
been lost. 


Fatt is INVESTMENTS. 


Even more striking, however, is the decline which has 
taken place in the gilt-edged group. The Banke, 
Vagazine divides its stocks into Fixed Interest deser; 
tons and Variable Dividend securities. In the forme 
group which, of course, includes British and Indig 
Funds and Prior Charges of English Railways, there was 
an appreciation for the whole of last year of £64,000,0% 
but during the past six months there has been a decline 
of no less than £159,000,000, so that it will be scen that 
much more than the entire appreciation of last year ha 
been wiped out. What, it may be asked, has been the 
cause of this great decline in high-class investmey 
securities, led by British Funds ? 

Causes Oprratinc. 

As is generally the case in a great movement of this 
character, the causes have probably been numerous ané 
among them must be included the simple fact of Money 
Rates having risen slightly during the six months and 
also the fact that the rise in stocks had gone too far, hy 
other words, having regard to the high state of taxation, 
the cost of living and so forth, the vield on sccurities 
was insufficiently attractive. Added to these influences, 
there has, of course, been the further weight of new 
capital issues already referred to which, as I have 
said, have tended latterly to go ahead of the nationa 
savings. I think, however, that there is another cause 
which, perhaps, has been imperfectly appreciated, 
namely, the extent to which bankers may have had to 
aid many of our industries in meeting the great demands 
of Labour by financing industries, although such financing 
has in many cases not been rendered necessary by a 
expansion in activities, or at all events in profit-carning 
power. Nevertheless, it will be found that during the 
past year or so bankers have evidently been heavy sellers 
of high-class investment securities, and simultancously 
—the trade depression notwithstanding— there has been 
a great increase in the total of bankers’ advances. Then, 
it will be noted that Prior Charge stocks of English 
Railways, in common with the Ordinary stocks, have 
fallen heavily, and here again, of course, we have the 
effect of apprehensions engendered by the general Labour 
unrest and by the further great demands on the part 
of railway employees. 


Trrecutar Movements. 


It may be of interest, as indicating the gencral trend 
of markets, to study a table taken from the Bazkers’ 
Magazine showing how the various departments have 
been affected by the trend of price movements during 
the six months. There it will be seen that the net decline in 
Variable Dividend securities has been far less serious than 
in the case of the gilt-edged descriptions, and this rather 
confirms the view taken in these columns months ago with 
regard to the tendency on the part of the investor to shift 
from gilt-edged securities to the more speculative 
descriptions. Somewhat strangely, it will be noted that 
the commercial and industrial group itself has risen, that 
circumstance being due, no doubt, to the great rise which 
has taken place in a few outstanding issues like Courtaulds, 
and some of the shares in the Tobacco group. On the other 
hand, the real tendency of trade is reflected more truly in 
the decline which has taken place in shares of Iron, Coal 
and Steel companies, and in the shares of Shipping con- 
cerns, while there has been quite a heavy fall in the 
Ordinary shares of American railroads. In the purest 
speculative departments, a feature has been the recovery 
in Oil and Rubber shares, while South African Mines have 
been fairly well maintained when allowance is made for the 
practical disappearance of the gold premium, owing to the 
rise in the American Exchange on London. 
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British Government 


e wd The Story of the Viceroys 
1n India and pa Houses 
THE MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 


“Admirably documented, written in Lord Curzen’s sure 
and polished style, delightfully illustrated.”—The Times. 
“ Days and scenes that are no more become vivid and real 
as we read these pages, in which erudition becomes eloquent.” 
—Morning Post. “* It seemed that so exact and detailed 
a record, and so balanced and so shrewd an estimate of his 
predecessors, was scarcely possible.”-—Daily Telegraph. 
“Written in fine English and informed by great and special 
knowledge.” —Daily Mail. ‘‘ An inimitable vignette of 
each of his predecessors : historical work of high 
value.’ —Lorp MEsTON in the Daily Graphic. “A 
human document of the very highest Imperial significance.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 

Two Volumes, demy 4to, with 85 illustrations. Cloth, the 
set, £3 3s. net. Edition de Luxe, royal 4io, limited to 500 
sets, with 13 additional illustrations; the set, £7 7s. net. 








A Musical Critic’s Holiday 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


“Like everything that Mr. F.rnest Newman gives to the world, learned 
and reasoned. Vorning Post. “ A fine book by a master of asood 
jud e of go v4 | music Kis John o ] ondon's 


English and a very wise 


} 
xampies. 


MW conn. e 
With numerous musical « 


Tales of the Long Bow 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


12s. 6d. net. 





“A rumble and chortle of | lauchter and small roll throuch these 
pages.” Morning Post * A me entertainment a book of 
nonsense-prose that should add to the gaicty of holiday records,” —- 
' 

n . 


The Girl in Golden Rags 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


[he story of a young girl who passed from obscurity to wealth in a 
h to happiness. * Mr. 


Daily News. / 





great American cily and in the end wins throug 
Chambers at his best, and higher praise it would be hard to find. -- 
/s. Od. nel. 


Sunday Times 


he Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 


ine 





"A cl ver novel, interestin ind well written, and demonstratin: 


fac ilty of p ychological pe ption Aberdeen 


j> / , 
F’ress. 7s. Od. net. 





Yr > 
3 . Impressions ready of 


The George and the Crown 
SHEILA _KAYE-SMITH 


“ A very able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith’s best, 
anyhow as cood as her best..—Rose Macauray in the Daily News. 


’ Ln. 2 — 7 9 
Coral : A Sequel to “ Carnival ’ 

COMPTON MACKENZIE 
“What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment is 
the old Dickensian touch. Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as ever.” 


—Times Literary Supplei 7s. 6d. net. 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Conrad manner. He tells a story interwoven with live 


“He has the 
1 a setting rich with the individual knowledge of the 


characters, and 
story-teller."—Morning Post. 7s. Od. net. 
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Published Aq. by Cassell’s 
VIN 


yATIOHAL PROVING), 








BANK 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital - . 9,479,416 
Reserve Fund . - 9,479,416 


Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1924) 255,832,819 


Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


OVER 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., 


Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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Foreign Exchange 
UR FOREFATHERS bartered and en- 


joyed the combination of adventure 


iit os) 


with simple bargains. To-day faced instead 
with a rate of exchange, the average man is 
at the mercy of influences which, so far as 


Pe 


he is concerned, are speculative. Unaided 
by gocd fortune, he is unlikely to secure the 
most favourable terms, whether he is 
changing his travelling cheques or is con- 
cerned with larger business affairs. In all 
matters involving foreign money, he is in- 
vited to consult the Westminster Bank 
either through its London offices or its 
branches. He may be sure always 
of receiving careful 
advice and ready 
assistance. 


WESTMINSTER BANK: 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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Y Y oma Department, ( Chang . 
Y) Y (Pat containing . — phank 
Y Uj 3, 566.6 10 Britis) and Indian Funds ‘ Report ¢ 
y re Th at Your 7 38.960 9 ‘ or via : Uk — cks —™ hows : 
% é 83.550 8 Colonial Government Stocks .. 7,97L — om MM ond ne 
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Yj 1S earning an adequate rate? F 598.230 26 Foreign Government Stocks. t BE Seadily 
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six months as a wholly unfavourable one, even from thy 

| Stock Exchange point of view. In considering the fal 

‘ Which has taken place in securities, allowance must 
. . . ‘“ ’ 

A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the Old made for the vast amount of new securities which hav \ 


been absorbed, and until quite recently the investing rect 
| i 


Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, power of the community has been very conspicuously dis in t 





which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. played. _Morcover, the activity and even the strength of “ 
some of the departments for the Variable Dividend ae 

The Society paid £820, while the total ‘¢curitics affords some indications of optimism with regard sestt 
| to certain forms of industrial enterprise. It so happens eng 

premiums received were only £418. however, that the half-year closes amidst conditions o! for 
peculiar difficulty and uncertainty in such cardinal Britis! was 

industries as coal, iron and steel. Most of the present high a 

unemployment figures are directly attributable to the pads 

depression in those particular directions, and, while I d ie 

not propose on this occasion to enter into the controversy es 

concerning the causes responsible for this depression, it is for 

clear that events are drifting towards a crisis ; by which las 

I simply mean that unpleasant and stern realities will agi 

have to be faced. < 





e@ ® 
Equitable Li f e FINANCIAL NOTES 
S 2 Reaction IN Srocks. 
Assurance ociety IN dealing this week at some length with financial matters, 
and more especially with the Stock Exchange position, I have 


Founded 1762. duly recorded the depression of the last few weeks, the financial 

congestion arising out of the stream of fresh capital issues and 

19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. the more general fall which has taken place in Stock Exchange 

Ne Shareholders. , No Commission. | securities. Moreover, it has been necessary to take the view 
that on the whole this depreciation in stocks is justified by 
certain adverse factors in the present situation. Nevertheless, 
—— the investor would probably do well to keep a careful eye on 
| the situation, and to look out for opportunities of acquiring 
stocks at the lower level of values. Just at the moment, we 
scem to have reached the stage when there is an acute percep- 
tion of the grave problems with which the country is con- 


PTT Tete 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


PAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
JUNE 29th, 30th and JULY Ist “THE CITY THAT NEVER 





SLEEPS,” starring Ricardo Cortez and Louise Dresser; ** EXCUSE | fronted, but, while that stage may well account for the de- 
ME!" starring Conrad Nagel, Norma Shearer, Renee Adoree and pression in securities, it is, nevertheless, a stage which it is 


Walter Hiers; Bonzo, cte. JULY 2nd, 3rd and 4th.-** LOVE'S ‘ ‘. : : 
WILDERNESS.” starring Corinne Griffith and Helmes Herbert ; | necessary to reach before recovery can be looked for. When 
root Tarkington's Novel, * PAMPERED YOUTH.” starring Alice || we have really perceived the shortcomings in our industrial 
1 and Cullen L Ss; Felix . ° . . 7 ‘ 

nanan ee ee organization and the supreme necessity for enlarged and 
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cheapened output, we shall perhaps also have reached the ———— —_ - - a 
point when improvement may be expected to commence i > ; 

* * * * DUNLOP—THE STANDARD by w » ALL Ti UDGED 
FOREIGN Capiran IN Brazin. 
Thanks in part to a slight improvement in the milreis, and 


sso in part to better conditions generally in Brazil, the latest 
Report of the Brazilian Traction, L ighting and Power Company 
hows 2 material improvement for the past vear, both in gross 
and net earnings, while it is quite clear that the use ‘fulness of 
the Company to Brazil as a great supplier of light and power 
steadily Increases. Such being the case, 


on many occasions to the services rendered to the country by 


the Company, they should have failed to permit the necessary 
increase in tramway fares rendered necessary by the rise in 
working costs. Since the War there has been a great rise In 


in Brazil as 
in charges. 


wages and so forth, which, 
covered by an increase 


the cost of materials, 


elsewhere, can only be 


ind yet the fares, which appear to be ridiculously low, have 
never been raised although there has been some revision in 
railway tariffs, 

* “ke * * 


NEEDED. 

It must be remembered that for some years this Company 
did pioneer work in Brazil without the ordinary shareholders 
receiving a penny in dividends, and now, after some years of 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


waiting, the dividend on the Ordinary capital is only 4 per 
cent. Neither Brazil nor any other country can pe to 
encourage the importation of foreign capital for the devclop- 
ment of their resources when such miserably low yields are 
the result, and the Brazilian Government, which seems in 
some respects to be earnestly endeavouring to bring about 
budgetary and currency reforms, will do well to see that 
rather more is done to encourage foreign capital. It will be 


salled that some time when the British Financial Com- 
mission made its report upon conditions in Brazil, stress was 
laid upon the great resources of the country awaiting deve- 
lopment, and it was then pointed out that two requisites were 
reforms in financial and currency administration and greater 
neouragement to the foreign capitalist. The necessity for 
this latter policy is certainly emphasized by the latest report 


re ago, 


of the Brazilian ‘Traction, Lighting and Power Company. 
f oa 
TRON AND Sree Derression. 

While some bright exceptions such, for example, as the 
recent Report of Guest Keen and Nettlefold — may be found 
in the general conditions of depression in the Coal, Tron and 
Steel and kindred industries, two reports which have been 
published during the past week reflect in striking fashion the 
great trade depression. In the case of the Report recently 
issued by William Beardmore and Company, shipbuilders and 
engineers, there is a net loss shown for the year, after allowing 


for fixed charges, of £503,000, whereas two years ago there 
was a profit of £96,000. Moreover, whereas two vears ago there 
a carry-forward of £762,000 and last year a carry-forward 
of £608,000, the present amount is only £69,000. Age in, in the 


Wis 


case of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Tron and Coel Company, the 
Report published this week shows that the gross profit was 
£239,000 against £654,000 a year ago; while, after allowing 


for fixed charges, there is a net loss of £96,000 against a profit 
last vear of £305,000. The carry-forward, too, is only £94,000 
against £190,000. Yet, in spite of this disastrous showing, 
the actual sum paid in wages was £1,819,000, as compared 
with £1,653,000 during the previous year. 


The Finest English Apple Wine. 


The Favourite Summer Drink 
wherever it is ee 


SUCGCRSARUERAC REE e ae 


Its superior q — is proved by the fact cig it has 

obtained the hig! awards, in open compe titis at all the 

large ashcadianal Q* ws and the Brewers’ “ xhibition. 

Several readers of “ The Spectator ” have described it as 
the finest cider they have ever tasted. 

Prices moderate Please send for list, menticniag “ The 





Spectator.” 


Quantock Vale Cider Co., Lid., 


The 





North Petherton, Bridgwater. 
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Wages to the tramway employees have practically doubled, | 


it is unsatisfactory to | 
note that, in spite of the Brazilian Authorities having testified | 
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pleasure of Motoring 


| 
| HE 





depends largely upon your 
tyres. Make certain. Run no 


It | 


| risks, Fit Dunlop and be satisfied. 
It means that you 


is no idle phrase. 








| can be satisfied. No other tyre gives 
| the same mileage or freedom from 
| trouble. Ask any motorist who fits 
| them. They are made in Britain and 
keep 14,000 British Workpeople 1! 
busy. They should be on your car. | 








HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 28. 
TO-DAY ! 


rl over ELEVE? PHOUSAND 
London's Hospita 
Ohyer IWENTY PHOUSAND ¢ 1 1 or 1 nent. 
Phi PURER MILLIONS 
He ‘ \ Fund "i j 
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DEATH DUTIES. 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and 
so leave your estate intact for 
your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. &- 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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WHEESe te LE AE 


The sense of humour plays tricks at times; we laugh when we should be 
serious; we laugh at others’ afflictions—not because we are unsympathetic, 
but really the old Ear Trumpet is tudicrous—and so unnecessary when 
you know the simple, natural, inconspicuous “ Ardente-Acoustique "’ way 
to perfect hearing. 

That is why Mr. R. H. Dent is happy te number amongst his patrons 
Royalty, Seciety Leaders, Politicians, Church Dignitaries, Eminent 
Scientists, and a whole host of other distinguished people as well as 
thousands of the genera! public. 

( COME and HEAR at BAY 6, AVE 7, Palace 


AT { r s F 
WEMBLEY Pos near KELVIN and FARADAY 


M*®R.H.DENTS )) CALL AND HEAR 


NO CONSULTATION FEE— 
DE NT or write for details of postal 
fittings. “‘ Medicai Opinions ” 
‘AACOUSTIQUE and “ TRUTH’S ” 7 RIBUTE. 
No. 11 Ardente House, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


(back of eltrtee Ss). Mayfair 1380. 
9 3. Street, CARDIFF ; 51 King Street, SENCMEETER: 206 ‘Sauchiehati 
Street, GLASGOW 








FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DIN! NER USE. 
The increasing pepulasity of these delightful Wines 


encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 


ver doz. Per doz. 
sottles. 3 Betslen. 
Vin de Graves ‘ pee 30/- 17/- 
o. Superieure” . 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes 42/- 23/- 


Sauternes Su perieure 


es £2/- 28/- 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway 


Station in the United Kingdom. 


JAMES SMITH & ‘COMPANY, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, MARKET STREET. 


37 


26, 


ESTABLISHED 12863. 
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IRISH LINEN SHEETS 


are the best inducement for a good night’s rest. They are 
smooth and do not crease or cling to the body. 

Let us send you 6 S.P. 206.—Bleached Trish Linen Sheet plain | 
copy eur Cate. emmed. Good heavy quality which we can | 


logue Ro. 40P. We recommend to give every satisfaction. 


S——_— — teh LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
a an ait neler 2 ni eee (Single bed) ... 47/6 
of 20/- upwards in 23x 3 -- (Double bed) ... BG /44 | 
the U.K, PLAIN LINEN PILLOW ‘CASES 
20 x 30 inches -. ow Each 3/6 j 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
London BELFAST. “"Liverpoot 


—— 


KR 


ES. Sir! one spirit looks 
much like another, but 
that’s as far as it goes. 
You will soon sense the differ- 
ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank, 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
greater mileage. Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine y 
alter six months running on 4 WH, 
PRATTS PERFECTION and 
you will be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 
cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same, 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other. 


brand or grade. 
patos 


PETACL PATROL 








PRATTS 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O11 COMPANY LTD 36 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Sw 























LIBERTY 


. BAGDAD CASEMENT FABRICS 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


GUARANTEED FADELESS 
fn the brilliant colours of the Orient. 
50 INS. WIDE 8/11 4 YARD 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


2 














will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a 
£1 poor slum kiddie. 
of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a change. 
The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 26,000 
children away this year, but many, many more 
Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the bett er, by sending 


something to the EARL OF ARRAN, Room 4, 18 Buckti 
Strand, London ? } 

















REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1, 


1 
nyhim Street, |! 





Pleas antly 
retreshin 
when hot or tire 


On a long tramp there is 
nothing better than an 
‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille to 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. They prevent the 
feeling of dryness which 
causes thirst. 


These pastilles have a delicious, 

slightly acidulous flavour, and their 

effect is long sustained. They have 

the further advantage that they may 

be taken ae * without causing any 
1 etfects. 


Scns 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


ebenes [Bee 
20z. - + 8d. Black Covent PASTILLES 


402 - - 
8 oz - 
1 Ib. 







Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 
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PIPL RIDIN DLN IIL IS 
DIA ens eke ten Colac: tien oloo a dsiet 


ROLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINE 
THe BEST IN THE WORLD 


The Royal Air Force Display 


will be held at Hendon, on Saturday, June 27th 


1 wenty of the machines officially selected to take part in the 
Display will be fitted with Rolls-Royce water- 
cooled Aero Engines, including 
The most powerful single-engined passenger machine in 
the world, driven by a Rolls-Royce ‘Condor’ HI engine. 
The most powerful twin-engined passenger machine in 
the world, driven by Rolls-Royce ‘Condor’ III engines. 


Rolls-Royce, Limited, 14-15 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


relegrams: Rolhead Piccy Londoa Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Driving Comfort 


A> a Car of luxuriou comtort the Humbe r 
Phe suspension system 


js justly famed. 

sa revelation, “ floating ” the occupants over 
the roughest of roads, whilst the steering 
sensitive to the final degree—is responsible for 
the driver leaving the car with a feeling of 
exhilaration aiter a lengthy journey that might 
otherwise prove really tiring. The secret 1s 
in the design, and the design is the outcome of 
ardent endeavour, 
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Built for the motorist who places 
pride before price, 
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HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 


West End Showroom: 94 New Bond sSt.. W. 1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduet, 


Eft 





6/1? h.p. 2,3 Seater. 
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By the new burning 





§S. RANCHI 


16,600 Tons. 15,000 Horse-power 
A CRUISE TO 
NORWAY and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 


23 DAYS—AUG. 15 to SEPT.7. FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 








On this cruise passengers will have a brand new P. & O. liner as their pleasure 
yacht at sea and their floating hotel in port. The “RANCHI,” the sccond 
to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 tom vessels designed for the India 
Mail Service, handsomely 
appointed public rooms, saloon 


has four passenger decks ; 
inchiding lounge ; 


an electric passenger lilt ; 
writing and card room; smoking 


and large airy and well-lighted dining {2 saloons: broad promenade 
decks ; a first class orchestra and a skilled ¢ W@W culinary staff There is a 
limited number of cabines-de- aa ~y 

an ‘obhins su; ’ > 
lure rhe cabins are unusually eat, BALHOLMEN y 


and not more than two 
berthed in 






large 
passen.,ers will be 
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, Zs any cabin unless by request Resides 
N I icle 
Lon CON * ROTTERDAM «xploring tie beantiful Sogne and the 
v flardanger Fjords, the “* RANCHLE” | 
will visit the more attractive of the northern capital cities A plan of the itinerary 
is shown ale \ programme picturing the “RANCHI” and her Cruise with a 
cabin plan and anv desired further infe a momay be kad on application 
‘rogramm ni further tn Daacltoa; ipply 
P. & C. CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (11. CKOSVI SOR. Stonaser), | 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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Visit CANADA 





A pplication, 





RR: ecreation and health crossing the At'antic, 
days of scenic interest, invigorating air, 
with the tonic effect of a young Dominion. The 
Canadian National Railways specialise in holiday needs, and study 
all details to make their trips supremely enjoyable. Shooting and 
ed. Guides arranged. 

Jasper Park Ledge, set in the heart of Jasper National Park 
in the Rocky Mountains, is now open for the summer. 


REDUCED RETURN FARES 

Ocean and Rail from £43 10s. 

Write for Leafict N with ’ 

of 12 Tours and othe 

CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS, 


17-19 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1; 44-46 } 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; 19 James 
| 


glorious sport, 


l ishing T rips organis 


St.. Liverpool; 75 Union £t., Glasgow; 
134 High St., Southampton; 40 Brazennose 
St.. Manchester; 74 High St., Belfast; 82 
Queen St., Cardiff. 


Or Local Steamship Agents. 

















AROUND THE WORLD 
and 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 








GO WHERE THE SUN SHINES 


Delightful cruises on famous Canadian Pacific 
Liners. Commencing November, 1925, and 
January, 1926. Rates from 


THREE GUINEAS A DAY 
including tours ashore, gratuities, and 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMER 

For further particulars write 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1, LONDON or Local Agents 


103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, everywhere. 











Sacceeerercccitnninnncnccenenenn 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 
To 
SOUTH & EAST AFRIC: 
HOLIDAY TOURS 
to MADEIRA or CANARIES. 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & 


HEEOSSOREE2 


Also to 
HAMBURG 





Head Office, 3 
Offices at 
ter, Liverpool, an 


Fares and Sailings on  o ation to the 
Street, London, CC, Branch Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Me anches d Glasgow. 
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and, on the other side, a NEW WORLD —great ¥} 3 





SEXP E2ES0SR00008 emennmennmemme 
MOTORWAYS 


Was: NTIUNENTAL S 
. PULLMAN 
via Wales and Enslish Lakes. 


CRRA 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES 









| GO BY 


To SCOTLAND 


via Venice and Italian Lakes. 


To aps mmnenagrsiand via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. 
Inclusive charges, L« andor yn to London Every passenger has his 
own armchair yon table The newest form of luxury travel 
Depertuces ¢ every three weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “H 


CONTINENTAL nen LTD., 


428 





98 Wigmore St., London, W. fair 








You have a choice of unfadable colours for 


Curtain Treatments 


which is’ unlimited. 


in Story’s showrooms 
STORY’S 
49/53 Kensington High St., W. 
Siory & Coy., Ltd, 
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Half - a - Corona Size 
but all Corona Quality 


Surpassed by none for superiority 
of flavour, the perfect Havana 
leaf perfectly matured. The 
realised ideal of the cigar smoker. 


Actual 
Size. 


OF all high-class tobacconists, 
112/6 per box of 100; 
and 29/6 per box of 25. 


La Corona 


Half-a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 


. Pi aida 
c¢ and cxport only, 


MELBOURNE HART & CO., London, E.C.2. 
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Holiday time is a good time to write those letters that 
you have so often intended to write. Take Waterman’s 
with you; then you can do all your writing out-of-doors— 
just when you are in the mood for it. 






OrTs> 
Watermans(Ideal) fountain Pen 
QUE 
rSci-Fillug® Type (with Patent Lever), No, 32. 47/6; Now St, 22/6: 


No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; No , 42 Clip-Cap, 1/- extra *resentation 
1 OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, The 
k*’ fre n request. 


Pens in Silver and Gok 
* Pen Bool 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pex Corner Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
(G.P.O. Box 163.) 
Visit Stand 32, Canadian Pavilion, Wembley 














to the men 
who value the 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“| APPEAL 


sive and; indeed: to all thaes 
heroism and humanity to give 
great Service, 


and won 
practical example of 
generously in support of this 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
ind maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘*‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will vou also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Sure, M.A, 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


to provide 

















THE SHIPWRECKED 
P MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


is in urgent need of money for the great work 
of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 
the banking account now being considerably 
overdrawn. 
Patron — H.M. THE KING. 


Banker II Deacon's Bank, Limited. 





Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 

















The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 


d-lb. Tin , 5/2 


FOR FIRST-CLASS SMOKING 
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ae For Sale and To Let. - 
INSURE YOUR LIFE [M2236 3 S0cnNCk Sr, AYPE a 
WHILE carat, Mire. iemming has tug. Use. of baths anu! telephones Write 10r appoia, 


YOU CAN! 


Dont put it off! You may not ke a “ good life” to- 
morrow. Bad health may make you ineligible. Premiums 
1 


herome heavier. too, as you grow older. To insure to-day 
is the wisest precaution you can take. 


Now is the time. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—21} MILLIONS. 

Hlead Office: 

Andrew Square, 

Edinburgh 
Lidstone, 
and 


Vanager 
Actuary.) 


(G. J 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
17 Il aterloo Place, SAV. 
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J ESTON 














-SUPER- MARE for Health and alas, 





SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET in beautiful and healthy positions; ind surroun4 
ings (sen and land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and Sanitary 
convenience Rentals (inelusive), £85 to £150 yearly. No premium Fixtups 
free. Apply HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare. 
os —---- — — a a — 


Appointments &c., Vacant and Wanted, 





ye E UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 
he Council of the University is about to proceed to the appointment of a 
TURER in EDUCATION, with qualifications in Science 


to enter on his »& 




















aual 





GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 





























Keyy 


Experience in te: 


her duties on September 29th next, Salary £350, rising according to the University 
scale. e 

Further particulars may be obtained from the INTERNAL REGIST URAR, 

C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMIT TTE EE, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

Wanted. to begin duty in September, an ASSISTANT MASTER with good Honour 
Degree to teach Frenetrin upper forms, and a Graduate to teach Mathematics ang 
Art. In both cases ability to play the Violin will be a recommendation 

Seale :—€198--€385. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped and addres 
foolscap envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzane 

VGYPTLIAN MINISTRY Or EDUCATION, 

Applications are invited for Posts of 

(a) ASSISTANT MISTRESSES to teach English and the usual sc) 1 subjects 


in Egyptian Government Girls’ Schools 
(b) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESSES for 
whing essential, 


Infant Schools 


For Posts (a) candidates should have University 


itications and Diploma in teaching and be able to teach Elementary Scien 
Candidates for both posts should be between 24 and 3 
Initial Salary L.E. 300 (about £307). 
Quarters provided or lodging allowance in lieu thereof, 
Allowance for journey to Egypt. 
Contract three years. 
Pull particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the Direct 
tian Educational Office, 28 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1 








BARRISTER thoroughly acquainted with Parliame ‘ntary 
ant) 1 


















































procedure seeks spare time appointment as POLITICAL SECRET AR Y¢ 
ASSISTANT to Member of Parliament, Parliamentary Candidate, or politi 
B ; ; - x body. —Write for appointment * J,A.B.," Box 1298, The Spectator, 13 Y« Street 
“4 VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT AND DRY Covent Garden 2. 
per dozen bottles, carriage paid | URSAR; woman, accustomed to accounts, office organization, 
5 {|= Sagi . — : F having worked with Americans, desires re-engagement in School (Boys ¢ 
Two trial bottles by post tor 10/- Girls). College, or other Institution, experienced in management of buildings and 
large households. No agent- ox 627, W. HJ SMITH & SON, Strand House, W.C.2 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, (AREERS FOR EDUCATED  GIRLS.—Unique Trainin 
. . TO a in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PER I H. mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department 
. ) CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAL 1p og 9 ar CAREERS ASSO 
Famed for Ports for over 100 vears. CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, WA 
———S—— aes ere eee —-—— | 6 ee WOMEN'S INSTITUTE, 70 Victoria Street. London, 8.W.1. 
el. : Victoria 5968, Secretarial Training Department Full particulars from 
[ the General Secretary, 
+ a TE — Seen oo ———-— ——_——_—— — — 
Prepaid UU lassified Adbertis sements, 
ssineienpienehianttints saeutmanneninienn ectures, Scholarships, ~~ 
RATES. | () UEEN’S COLLEGE, LOND OY. 
ini a) f .(7T sen Ny on < Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALENANDRA 
Minimum 20 Words (1 wo Lines) a” ee «» Four Shillings. 4 Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Fvery Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. Pa Two Shillings. _ Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A 
Ze . ‘ the College provides for “otises of Lectures for Advanced Students a ll 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. a GENERAL EDUCAGLON tor Younger Girls 
. iy the recent extension of the College buildings, increased facilities are given 
zy for the teaching of SCIENCE. In addition to preparation for other Public 
Instructions should be addressed to— Examinations students may now be prepared for the PRE-MEDICAL EXAMINA 
” a ‘ | LlON of the. CONTOINT BOARD IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS, 
PREPAID CLASSLFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., A on ar's training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
| and one in SECRETARIAT PRAILINING are also offered. To all Resident Students 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden. taking these or other Special Courses ample opportunity is given for visiting pla 
sd Z jens _ of interest in London. For all particulars of College, Preparatory School and Re 
London, W.C. 2, by tirst post on Tuesday of each week. { dence, apply to the Warder, Miss C, E, LEWER, B.A., 43-47 Harley Strect, W. 1 
——— a ; M: ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, SALUSBURY ROAD, 
,R p , 2 LONDON, N.W. 6.— Recognized by the board of Education and University 
y I T M INSTER BANK LIMITED ‘| of London Preparation for Diploma in Teaching, University of London ; Cambridge 
4, . , ‘ ' P Teachers’ Certificate ; Higher Certificate and Diploma of the National Froebel Union 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of Westminster Bank | St Sati Gan Bina “ae 7 . 
Ns . Students cligible for Board of Education grants For further particulars as to 
Limited will be closed on July Ist. 1925, for that day only, tor the preparation of | Sostels. &e., apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON I M.A. 
the Dividends payable Audust Ist, 1925 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will be . wy > > . r rrATSN ‘ aly “ae 
entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their respective 4 NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, — Erdington, 
hames, | Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
YY. MYTION | (Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
41 Lothbury. E.c. 2. Secretary. Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy 
June 7 Hyziene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 
in. 2 a a hp epee oe 7 a « | EYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
, 2 | x u uha “ é NAL a 4 4LNukh v 
R OY A Lo 0 1 ERA, COVEN 7 G A R DE "a Ik TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, — 8.W. 15. 
" ' > , DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14 
OF 6 RAND Ys LONDON, OPERA SYNDICATE'S SEASON Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
wali ‘RAND 0 a ] _ Pdowlcs Boos:  —_— Mr. W. H. Ogston.— For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
——— from the Board of _Education apply to the Principal, Miss KE. E. LAWRENCE 
1 ; ; j — aia Be ee ns 
Exhibitions. a 
; ~ | Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
SPRING GAKDENS GALLERY (OLD COUNTY HALL). | = . — en ceo 
S ADMIRALTY ARCH, S.W. 1, | EDGE POINT, WESTGATE-ON-SEA, KENT. 
MEMORIAL ENHIBITLON, | A first-class Boarding School for r Girls from 7 years of age upwards, 
| The School stands in grounds of two acres facing the sea. 
Sir Francis Carruthers Gould (F.C.03 Special attention paid to health. Entire charge taken if desired 
Original Caricaturce and Sketches, ' Iliustrated prospectus from the Head-Mistress, Miss BEC KING HAM (lat f 
Daily 10-9. Admission Free. July 1-1 ! Queen Margaret's School, Scarborough), 
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EASTBOURNE. 


HE EAST BOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


All Domestic Science subjects taught. Resident and Day Pupils. 


Certificates granted, 


, Miss RANDALLE, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School. 





lalla 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HINDHEAD, SURREY, 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. Sch.). 





Py ooarp 


Provost : 


KATHERINE’ 
vio 1M. M. HAR TNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 


GIRLY’ SCHOOLS. -WESTERN DIVISION. 
tev. F. OM STHERINGTON,  Wrington, Somerset. 
HEATHERTON PARK TAUNTON. Head-Mistress : 





OCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 


STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
Lol for September, 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





MISTRESS ae 
Wi1iaG H FIE Lu DP, 
OXHEY LAN# WATFORD, 


iN 
Special terms 


FONVENT 


On 


limate 


Private I 
QT. HELE INS, 


in th 
for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge j desir ad. 


> 
iy 


T H E GRAN G E, BUXTO N.| 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head- Mistress Miss L. C. DODD, 


Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams, Large | 
tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- | 





Principal—Miss Wallis 
side ntial School for Girls Nele.: “ Watford 616,” 


“COC KERMOUTH. Soarding School for Cirls 
Lake District Principal— Miss WHEELER. 


‘OF THE NATIVITY.—Boarding School for Girls. 





outskirts of town Lar gard French by native Sisters. Oxford 
1 wusic examinations MOTHER si PI RIOR, Glenfield Road, Leicester 





LRONS IDE? BUREAU. 


S 


JOURNALISTIC ND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus 0 on api hi ition 73 Gower Street, W. a C1. 





Y\VERDALE 


Statfs. 


i 
untry residen 650 It 1 \ 
whham College), and Miss KITTS 


SC CHOOL, “FARLEY HALL, near > Oakamoor, 
tation for Jimited number of Girls in 
tlevel, Principals: Miss PICKARD, 





Good all-round c« 
bove 





(jALDE R GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


Climate Lracing and sunny. 


education on Public Schoo! lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls 


years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 
se, hockey, 
London, 
Ins trat 


cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing, 


Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
d pros spec tus apply HEAD MISTR Ess. 


T WORT H 





e. RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D, 


Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B!A., London, 


chool stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Scholarships. 
us from the PRINCIPAL Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 


Bournemouth Coellegi ate S¢ hools, Ltd 








School 


GIR 
BRIDE'S 


_ Preparation for 
Department, f 
Two f seamen Scholarships of £30 each, tenable for four years, offered to girls of 14, 
ted prospectus on — ation to HEAD- MIST RE Ss. 


T HE DOWNS )H O OL SEAFOR 


ead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAM ERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


LS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMB ARTONSHIRE, 


Buildings and Boarding-Houses (three Senior and two Junior) are 
situate i on hill overlooking Firth of Clyde 
examinations of Engli - and Scottish Universiti 


Domestic 
Dancing), 








Fees 120 gns. to 135 gns. (exclusive of Music 


‘Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 





KG 
Head- Masters: 





Dreghorn Castle, 


14 and 
Prospectuses 


r ING. 
A 


HORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 


H. M. RUSH, I.A., and R. W. BURTON, M.C.,, B.A, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for Public Schools and 


UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian, 
over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams, 


from the SECRETARY, 17 Kutland Street, Edinburgh 


or the Hf AD MASTERS. 


“EDWARD VU. SCHOOL, 
BURY sT EDMUND'S. 








40 Boarders, 80 Day boys, Prep Departme “nt. 


hing. We 


U-run boarding hou Games, O.'T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. WapmMonr, M.A., Oxon. 








UNDERS 


Heat 


mate, 





Te ee a SSF se © 2 OU @ kB. 


TRINITY, JERSLY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


Preparatory § hool for L« ys. 


TESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 


Sir. S 
, K.C.B., ¢ E., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Eso., F. J. BOIS, Esg., SIR 
2 MACARTNEY, K.¢.1.8., AND THE REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 
-MASTER fue Rev. G.O MORGAN-SMITH, M.a., Prt D., CCK, 


Catharine's College, ubridge ; Lille University France). 


ol stands in 
healthy 


( MADE ATE STAFF. 
its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm. Beauti- 
ituation every modern convenience Electric light. 


bhOYS TAKS N AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 


‘HUR RCHER’S 
} Head-Master, F. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S dlate of Oundle School), Fees, 


. 10d, per term.—-All appiications to the HLAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 


Apply jor Prost Ctus, ke . fo tl Head-Master. Dr _MORG V-SMITH 


” ELLY 


Army 
Dartmoor 


COL L EGE, p AV ISTOCK, -—— Recoynized by the 


Council Magnificent building in Leautiful situation, 340 feet above 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master NM. V. PLUM, M.A. 





~ COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 

















{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—An Examination will be 

J held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, valuc £60 downwards, open to boys under 
14 on June Ist, 1925, Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of 
the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected, 

For particulars pply” to the HEAD-MASTER 








\ ELLINGTON SC HOOL, SOMERSET.—Public School in 
four Houses, Staffed by Oxford and fe 

by Army Council OT 4 Swimming, ete. Fees, 

= AD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, 


elling ton, | Somerset 


(iraduates, Re st ae 
£85 per annum ily 
KF, LEK MICHELE, 








——— 





Private ‘GCuition, é& 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTILON SCHOOL, 


e Voice CULTURE RECITING, PubLic SPEAKIN PRIVATE I 
Apply SECRETA RY, 41 Woburn Square Londor W.c. 1 | 














Broce. TION. —Mr. CH ARL NE 
will forward terms for Priva ¥ ‘ in Pu Speahki 
POLITICAL AND S CIAL. 
Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting 40l Strand, W.C.2 (opp. if--tel Ceeil), 


Scholas tir Agencies. 


——__—_—— —-- —_—___—_—_=s 


wo oH OOLS FOR “BOY Ss AND GLR tS 
LFUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CAKE AND PUITION 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-d knowledge ot the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this tan NTRY and on the CONTIN E NT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and ‘Trustworthy Information. 
The age of the pupil, district preteried, 1 rough idea of tecs should be given, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, &.C. 4 


Q CHOOLS AND TUTORS. 





teliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) t I rents stating their requirements (kin i school, 
age of pupil, locality preferred e of fee Ac.) to 
Messrs. TRI MAN \ KNIG HPL EY, LTD, 
Scholasti 
61 CONDUIT STREET "LONDON W. 2 
lelephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
p Ys, td post free 3s 


DVI ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
ven free of charge by 


MESSRS. GABLITAS rHR ING & CO., 
RP 


£6 Sackville Street, London, W ephone: Regent 5873, 
Educational Agent I tablish d 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with ne 
Principals in the country Fhey will also be glad * ‘oply fuil info 
establishments giving a course of training in Don iestic keonomy, dS 





Agriculture and Horticulture 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


Authors, Cupeturiting, kr 


coll = — = — 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronakd Mussey if they have 

film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
entre for Moving Picture Production 

_RONAL D- MASSE Y, 108 Vicete ria Street, Lond on, S W 1. 


}. ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 





CAREER T H. AT PAYS.-——Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for p articulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW | INSTIL fh, 1 Me ue St London, W.C, 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique pos stal course: How 
q, to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
V. 1. 














Illustrated booklet free.—-Rezent Institute (Dept. 85) 13° Viet ria Street, 8 S.W 
UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales for 
£ Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Sor to Mr URTHUR SLO KWELL, 
Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hil! London No ! ling Fees ablished 1808 
U THOR Ss’ MSS. typewritten w ith intelliae gence promptly ond 
L accurately at 10d, per 1,000, carbon copies 3d. per 1,000.—MONA STUART, 


The WwW andsworth typing f y ureau, 126 High Street, Wandsworth 


qT" PEWRITING. — Authors’ MS. Is. per thousand words, 
Careful personal work, Strict confidence observed.—VIOLA KINSHOTT, 
3 Castle Street 4 ‘arditt. 





— — ———— 


- Botels, Hndros, ee. 


OX" of the most charming spots in “S$. DEVON. IN. Paying 


received in private house, preferably quiet professional people or 


teachers Mi ignificent view, healthful sea-breezes, coast walks, moorland trips. 
Large gerden, electric light Vacancies July, bevinniug August and September, 
or for winter quarters, Moderate.—Box 1297, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 


Covent Garden, W.t 


H OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 








A Private Residential Hotel, wnost pleasantly situated on a quiet corner overe 


looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close t 









» Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 123, 6d, 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7} guincas (double) inclusive, 

Te Jephone : adding ton 8083 

= idle ileal tities 
P= TREE, ISLE OF SKY E. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and 
fine st in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 
of Locha An attractive and healthy Summer Resort ivery comfort Inter- 
esting motor tours, golf course neat Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 

fine Views. Mode rate Board 1g Terms 
\ OOR COURT. SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).—ONLY 1 Hotel 
adj — 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent 
enisine, chef ectric light : gas-tir in bedrooms. Iasy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bat staan shady irden Good garag Comfortable car for hire, 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. ‘Telephoue: 189 


Sidmouth 


LLAN WATER HOTEL, Brid Izeof \llan, Stirlingshire. Excel. 


intry. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis; 








lent moto ring centre te yr Trossachs Re hb Ro 


“A THOL iL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry. Perthshire. Unique Hotel 


tuated amidst finest scenery of the Scottisuy Uighlands, Gruuuds 46 acrodg 
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{HELTENHAM.— Upper Collets, Cleeve Hill. Ideal Holiday 

/ Hotel. 800 ft. above sea level. Glorious views. Grounds adjoin golf links. 
Spacious rooms. Excellent cuisine, Best centre for Cotswolds. Moderate ‘Tarilf, 
—'Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 











M ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.—The finest Golling 
Bi Centre in Great Britain. Nine Golf Courses within easy reach, Lawn Tennis, 
2 EAU TIFUL , &B U TTERME RE .—Near I Hi oniste r Pass, Great 
Gable, &e. Wildest scenery. Bracing. VICTORIA FAMILY HOTEL, 


R.A. Moderate tariif. Travel via Cockermouth. 





iGHLY recommended Holiday Home for School, College and 
University Girls, particularly those from the Cocnies} Moderate terms,— 
Mrs. PLERPOINT, Phe Close, Overton-by-Frodsham, Cheshire, 


> EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd 


George's “Howse, 





P.R.H.A.. Ltd., St. 193 Regent Street, W.1. 





@ours, Xe. 





HENRY LUNN, 


£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall. 


wi LTD. 
S 











£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rall 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 
5 F.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 
FURTHER DET ALL 3 OF ESCOR TED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 1066, 


@lholemeal, ke. 
T HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 








Ground with 


Ay 








stones only. Cash with order, 7 lbs., 3s. 3 post free. Put up in strong 

cartons, THE BRE WHt KST MILLING Co.,, eee Sussex, 
NDIGESTION CURED by taking ; Wholemeal Placobred 
Hise uits and Dandelion Cotfee Essence in “place of tea and whit bre ad. 
Post p aid: }, With full particulars, from ** Pitman” Health Food Co., Birmingham. 





( (1.0L DEN N COR NISH CLOTTED CREAM.— Absolutely Pure. 
a Crossed P.O. for ls, 4 oz, Sample will procure,—Dept. A., MAWNAN 
FARMS, LITD., Mawnan, Falmouth, 








ies. 
‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 


FETES, EXHIBITIONS, Erc. Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Giassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED, 
Beautdul colourings. big profits, Customer writes: “Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforchand we should have teen safe in having quite three | — the amount. 
Write for ful) details. —" RAINBOW” POTTERY CoO.,, Dept, ’ Lindfield, Sussex, 


REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OV ER RCOATS, Ladiow 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new, Desc riptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we coliect.—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone; Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 


|} ANISH LONELINESS by 


through the U.C.C.—For particulars write 
Street, 


London, 8.W. 1. 











forming congenial friendships 
SECRELAKY S.R., Cambridge 








ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles. 









Sample b bottle per post, 7s.—WICKHAM « CO., LTD., Bideford. Est. 1817, 
ye “AVE Ee YOU KR OWN BOOK? LATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—HENRY b, WARD, S57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W, 1, 
N EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.— Wi ork | ior orSale. Ladies’ 
{ Gentlemen and Children’s Underclothing, Household Linens made and 
repaired terms Cash References and Estimates given, -SWORVER, 33 Ware 
Ke Hlertiord, Herts 
RTF - LAL TEE ‘H (OLD) “BOL GHT- Highest Value 
A ty ri er to pinned on Vurlcani Is, on S 15s. on 
£2 on Matinum, Cash or ¢ by return If offer not accepted, parcel 
1 post fre Hest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken of 
therwi Satisfaction guarantecd by the reliable firm, 
s. CANN w CO., OOA Market Stre Manel ter, Estd, 1850 


vethod of killing 





hi you looking g for quic k, easy 2 Cockroaches ? 
Ulattis has d Homes, from th ig we to the Cottage, and abn ir 
you Guaranteed Tins Is. 4c. 2s. Gal 6d., p free sole Make - 
NOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetti “id, Ch mists, BOOTS’ br not 3 
dtores Larger Sizes tor export, lower rates 
Now Ready. 
% ] t , 
HEART’S DESIRE, the New Omar Khayyam, a 


rendering of the parts of OMAR KHAYYAM that relate 
to SAKI, the beautiful Cup-bearer. 10 illustrations by 
Paul Jones. 7/6. Ed. de Luxe 25/-. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


HEADS OF THE POETS, by WILLIAM BLAKE. 
heads of the world’s poets by William Blake. 
membership of Blake Society. 

BLAKE FOR BABES, a Key to Blake C Babes " 
starting study of Blake) (illus.) 7/6, 15/-. 
Works of JOHN PAYNE (late aiinai Society). Send for list 
and particulars of Blake, Cowper, and John Payne Societies. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, 


10/6. 
17 unpublished 
21/- includes 


are adults just 


Cowper School, 
Olney, near Bedford. 











“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


“BLACKWOOD * 


FOR JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
The Chains. 
Wallenstein—The Enigma of History. 
By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 
By Edmund C 
the Ascendant. VI “The 


By I ulanain, 


The Dinosaur’s Egg. 
VI. Ursa Major 
Antelope’s Horn. 

Dead Men’s Tales. 
IV. Dick Peeke of Tavistock. 

Rugby School in the “Eighties. 

The Folly of René Guizet. 

Magellan—And Afier. By Periscope 

Sartor Natator. By Captain Basil Taylour, RN, 

Musings without Method— 


. in 


By Bennet Copplestone 


By the Rev. C. E. Green, 
By Kenneth MacNichol, 








The Rage to  Live—Speed—The Hunt for 
Pleasure — Sport and Professionalism — Short 
Hours and High Wages—The Communist— 
Exclude the Alien!—What is Capital?—Mr. Hugh 
. Walpole’s Rede Lecture—The Modern Novyel— 
What is Art? 
“Life would be dull with BR o> 
* We enjoy every line of * Blackwoe : 
“Jt is an untailing source ot to me.” 
vers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
4 ine” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six 
: months, 
> WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
as 45 Georse Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
| Edinbureh. London. 
' . 
4 * FE: a5 


~* 


————___, 


ARR APAOR ORO PUR ARARING 


IN A BOOK SHOP 


Our separate departments 





SEE OUR NEW READING 
AND REST ROOM 








for beautifully bound 





June 


comp 
class’ 


Fil 


v6 





MLL LYLDLPL DLP IM, 








books, second-hand and rare books, book plates, 
and bookbinding. And our— 
New Children’s Room. 
We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and 
| cleaning ot private libraries. 
] We conduct a mail order and telephone service which sives 
q immediate and intelligent attention to all orders. 
q Send for Catalogues 
J.& E. BUMPUS 
LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
——————EE Weowwiw ia = mae 
GI IDDRLEIDBMAMD EDIE LI PAI ILL LIP IN 








BOOKS 


REVIEWED OR ADVE] 
THIS OR ANY OTHE! 
can be obtained th rough an 


] 1 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


“lead Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PARIS] 1,250 Branch [z 


LXTISED IN 
JOURNAL 
bookstall or 


> 
X 
\ 


RUSSELS 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Fstablished 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Capital Authorised and Issued - . - £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - . - - £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - : £ 4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Propriet« rs - : £7,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, London, E.C. 3 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout tl 


re Aus 

trahan States and Dominion of re Zealand. TELECRAPHIC REMI! 

TANCES are also made. BI are purchased or sent for collect 

| DEPOSITS are received for Axed periods on terms which may be 
tained on application. 


or 


ascer 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. PRESENT 
e 
- ; ? ROB ER _ 4 % Pi 
| tT E. LEE 
vtaag {| LABOUR AND HOUSING IN BOMBAY. | ays 
By A. R. BURNETT-HURST, M.Sc. (Econ.). With an ‘I he Soldier 
Il Hart, Introduction by Sir STANLI Reepv, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D | By § , . ’ Fa z ’ - 
or 4 g, Sinko Eng y SIR FREDE HCE 5s > 
Candler, lilustrated by many photographs of Indian workpeople | rf nig : ERICK MAURICE 15s. net = 
’ and dwellings. Map of Bombay City. | the er oe ri oy Wie , FeMeesg san almost pertect mastery « 
Demy 8vo. 164 pp. Cloth 10s. 6d. | Sir Frederick Bfautice’s. c % ; wes das i ea ie 
lestong, This book is the fir pt that 1 been made to make a 4 great “or TERY al, ¢ 
comprehensive vey tl nd bour of the i il 5s i rag, Se i - 
Green, classes in an Indian city. ge ain Ee vgs fe: 1 th 
Nichol, _ ‘ } which the Grea Ty ? . ‘ 
isco, || THE EVOLUTION OF PROVINCIAL " Limes Literary Suppien A, eas 
r, RN, FINANCE IN BRITISH INDIA, = /2 the Press. ; abe 
ri A Study in the Provincial Decentralization of Imperial p GENERAL — 
“ or aechaiie, By B. R. AMBEDKAR, D.Sc. (Econ.). Some- |ff | INDIA AS [I KNEW IT: 1885-1925 
sh time Professor of Political Economy at the Sydenham By SIR MICHAEL O DWYER 18s. net 
H ae College of Commerce and Feonomics, Bombay. With ] “ ry cl : : 
y = a Foreword by Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor ot ‘ 
— Economics, Columbia University, New York. f " 2 
Yemvy 8vo 280 pn. lo 15s, « E> . reat 
| Demy 8y A 280 pve sai ms WANDERINGS THROUGH ANCIENT 
Bar pong ap a cae aie ROMAN CHURCHES 
0d" th: ur By RODOLFO I iNCIANI. Fil d Od. net 
“ood to my , THE HEART GF ARYAVARTA 
s : By LORD RONALDSHA) I 4s t 
| THE TRADE CYCLE. In the Pi : 
ie 3 Causes Producing Rhythmical rat PETTGy Th 
. nag the Activity of Business. By F. LAVING THE CRUISE . oe NGNA : 
a TON, M.A., ¢ r J tur 1 the University of By HILAR LOC Ids net 
"a7, Ca | i ised and brought up 
to 
\ Crown 8vo. 113 pr. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
‘ \\ tive throughout, it th: : 2 1N [) cRNA 
I : WORDS & ID 
be VURIUS « IDIOMS 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 7s. 6d. net 
¢ Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, a ie \ 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. the | h das 
“ry ¢ MMe | = ~ +t, 1 
2 Se Oe Se I \ 1 P 
— - - - PMS PD p Lae I 
, SFUERURECESSESISAE CREEL LN ARERR SERRA ESR AACE SORATLEREATLORSECS AGRERERROGSSSESISRSRRESESE SS c rg — nia aa "ht - 
HT X BOOKS ||| "S255, Rs 
~ F SANE SE = By the same Author: 
qa 7 in, honest, straipht- A Treasury of English Prose 
4 Ss t nd t 1 = ~~ ; 4 
= ar k Ser ry t pr i rs of the 6d. Mo = tal om i @awene 
|) BA ey a gg me Trivia More Trivia 
» s y or preindice, ni possibly be coniused wi I = 6s. net per volume. 
h 3 seat . ee = : ns FICTION semsssemeemem 
3 WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) : aces” % Spe Be : de , ie site 
: oy De. G. ewe THE PORTOISESHELL CAT 
~ 2 fr ay and without cr¢ n = “2 if RE ’ = ; 
oa g THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE Fy By NAOMI RO on SMITH, 7s. Od. net. 
— & Dr. Gi } = I ‘\ ‘ no f{ ‘ rs 
ane s \ Comy ( to Marriage and Parenthood ese 6, 9 = oe 7 
= INTIMATE LETTERS TO HU SBANDS AND WIVES @ Sofitel 
= Mr (; l = | or 7 : 
HI Before and After Mart Diffi s solved by a : : caine 
| : THE ¢ RITICAL AGE OF WOMAN we | THE UNHURR) ING t = ASE 
= c AGE O MAT = . ” ry = 
= By War . : = By H. F. M. PRE tSCOT 7s. Od. net 
: 5 A book t ‘ ry woman of forty years and upwards ¢ 9 = : m \ Vv SJ of t | 
= EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY By Dr. R. T. Train, c 6S BDC and DOMES 5 p 
: SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY | ES 10/6 : siderable historical reading, aud fortitied by remark 
ae os: 3/- § LOVE GODS 
= The Facts of Life 1 1 to Men * = 4 4 wi Pas, 
\ = ; - ,ADTINI 1 . 
MATRIMONY By Mona I 3/- & By MARTIN MILLS. 7s. 6d. net. 
, : fruth ab Marr eee ne = ru ‘hg | t * story, in which love 
5 wenkaienne By Moxa B 3/ = os . 
| The Facts of Life for We are eee ~ = are the | ipal ings ‘ I yu 
= GIRLHOOD By Mons 3 So on and ow it é of any lit mpropric 
: The Facts of Li - = you may encounter by th : 4 
=) 
r ) } = | ny . on . oh ta 
BOYHOOD |My Cysts Ta . 3/- =| | THE NOBLEST FRAILTY 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AN D MARRIAGE; or, How 3 / = | By MICHAEL SADLEIR. 78. Od. net 
to Love. Ly \W = = / / raj ied ry written with care ar 
YOUTH AND M AIDED ona a r Water M. Gaiiicnan. 3 / = ¢c i. as ee [ t of in } 1 fifty « 
Of Sex Knov People ... oa - Ba sixty year » 13 i r ts 1 
= THE LURE OF LOVE S| equally is § 1 6 
: by R Wattace, M.B., SM. 3/. §| : la PEE 
: A manual fot e Bi pened cts ye I : 
| 2 ANATOMY OF HEALTH = | {ND 
—|: Tocnileia Gen Concer of Peake toe eats dah 4/ E | 
~ = Phy sit il Cultur by the Editor of “ Health & ficiency” = = = ‘a hl | 7 a hl 1 
=D. = THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Wentir M. Gant A/- =| t HE \ IC FORS 
: A Novel of Absos Human. Interest oa foe c* 
= WOMAN __IN CHIL DHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND E | By . E — DEANE 3s. 6d. net 
= MOTHERHOOD. By Soiis-Cout = | Evening * Peter De I writ t f ti 
= Hlustrated Pla : a eee Dra ings, TWalf-tons = | : von - ; sya. eh S writte 0 ot the m 
= Engravings, an d a Mannikin Chart of wine our a i 21 6 = | rs ages 3 d pe se cs and ‘ who . ogee : el op igr 2 kc bye 
A = Each price include 1 a copy of “ Heaith Efficiency.” = V siae K. 3 ¢ "in the Spher “Do not fail read. The 
. a = Yictors.’ like to cir te this hoo Pages sR 
fit = L . ; aes 3 Fy ong 
|} HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. i] | fo ytuile@scy Su i true. 
Cer 3 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4, = : >  — 
PTTTTTTTTTT titi SUREKEENDEIEGEEERERS ill tit Hi Tima 10 / 12 OR. ANGE ST: LONDON W.C.2 mais idl 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS TO READ 


IF YOU WANT A REAL BOOK OF HUMOUR ORDER 


JUGGED JOURNALISM 


By A. B. COX. Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 


“No more amusing book has come from the printing press recently, 


SPECTATOR. 

















Scotsman: and the illustrations by George Morrow are - 





funny as the text.” Jl’eslern Morning News: “It is admirable fooling.” A clever skit on the tricks of the writing trade, 7 6 net 
THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS ESSAYISTS PAST AND PRESENT 
By JULES LEMAITRE. 7/6 net. | By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5/- ne 
Essays and Sketches from the famous series entitled “Impressions de A Selection of English Essays, Edited, with an In uction 1 Not 
ienemap selected and translated by Frederic Whyte. Western Morning News: “Lovers of essays oe = enjoy Mr, 1} 
Daily News: “ Admirably chosen and translated collection.”” Mornin q Pos t: Priestley’s representative English selection Glasgot vening ws: “T 


such criticism ” admirably made.” 


MRS. CRAN’S Useful Book for all Garden Lovers 


THE GARDEN REGISTER 


A book in which to record ail important matters connected with the garden. 
ardener’s record and a much. ni needed want supplied.” 


SEA FOG 


* A creat critic. Only a fine mind could have given us selection has been 





ai NET 


; 


nth man, 


5 /- we 


* A re al ¢ 


7 RECLUSE OF FIFTH AVENUE 











By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 7/6 net. | By J. S. FLETCHER. ~ - " 7/6 net 
h z 5 : P ow = ~~ - P 7 Aluthor of “ wc Charing Cros vl 
Author of the fan » story, ANTHONY TRENT, MASTER CRIMINAL. Tom Crowe, shelicring for th night in a disus erisedl cm. 2 Sin 
Truth says: “I reading this book myself I lent it to a young friend, down overlooking the sea, witnesses a brutal mur “le “T .wh ch he 
who jbro u it back © me with the eager comment, ‘I say, what a topping to prevent. A sertes of extra linary and _baff mysteric follow 
yarn! 1 found s nm mature judgment was completely in accord with East Anglian Datly Times: “ Th is is a yarn in which sensations a 


thrills ahbound.”’ 


J. K. BATESON’S DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


MOORLAND MYSTERIES 


Tells of the wonders of the Dartmoor Tors, the glory of the moor and of the hardy moormen who love the moor. 
twenty half-tone plates. 


that of my young 1 * The Recluse of Fifth Avenue’ is a topping yarn.”’ 








Illustrated by 
10/6 net 
EARLY REVIEWS. 
Daily Telegraph: “ Delightful book, in which every moorland lover will soon find himself absorbed.” Tatler: “Sin 
beautiful pen-pictures of Dartmoor.” Sunday Times: “One of the pleasantest books published for some years past.” 
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